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BRITISH PAINTERS. —IOHN MACWHIRTER, A-R.S.A. 


——s! HIS well- ie landscape-painter, who a few years 
since left the North to settle in London, was born 
on the 27th of March, 1839. He is son of Mr. 

George MacWhirter, paper manufacturer, of Co- 


shire family, a skilful draughtsman, a botanist, 
geologist, and an enthusiastic lover of Nature. 
It was the intention of the elder MacWhirter to put his son into 
business, and the lad was articled for five years to a publisher in 
Edinburgh ; but five months brought the ‘engagement to an end, 
when the former left his. ‘employment, and entered the Art-schools 
known as those of the Board of Manufacturers, where so many of 
the Scottish artists have studied, and to good purpose.. From the 


ote 


linton, Edinburgh, a descendant of an old Ayr- 


very first, landscape was his favourite study, and he pursued it 
diligently in the neighbourhood of his birthplace, among the Pent- 
land Hills, and on the banks of the Leith.'’ Love ‘of detail led 
the young artist to make innumerable studies of . botanical ob- 
jects, weeds, flowers, &c. ; and this he continues to do -up. tothe 
present time, having visited for the purpose Norway, Belgium, Italy, 
the Tyrol, and other countries. It may be remarked: that when 
Mr. MacWhirter was about the age of fifteen he paid-a Visit-toothe 
Isle of Skye, with the object of making some sketches there; but 
found the ‘“‘ material ’’ to be beyond his youthful ;powers, 

So rapid, however, had been his progress .in the development 
of his artistic talents, and so highly had his pictures. commended 
themselves to the good opinion of his ‘brethren ‘of the pencil,’’ 


th 


nie 


“ Land i of the Moutitain Ghd ie Flood.” 


that in 1864, oie. ie was only twenty- sive years old, he was |} and improvement i in: the technical details of his. nit. 


elected Associate of the. Royal: Scottish: Academy, ‘the seven 
pictures—six of them being views in Rome and its vicinity—he 


4 exhibited in the gallery that season ‘no doubt contributing in no 


small measure to the result. The i impression they made ‘at the 
time upon the Art critic ‘of? this “Journal.was as follows :— 
“ Among the most promising artists of the Scotch school, though 
not connected with the Academy”’—he 1 was elected at the close 
of the exhibition—‘‘is Mr. John MacWhirter. This _ young 


painter has drawn his ‘inspirations ‘not only from the béautiful 

scenery of his own country, but also from the wild, romantic, 

and almost weird scenery of Norway ; and he. has wisely studied 

in Rome, where it is impossible to fail in getting information 
FEBRUARY, 1879. 
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His <pic- 
tures« of ‘The Arch of Titus’.and of ‘ The’ Campagina’ “de- 
servedly excite much attention ; but it is in his remarkable:power 
to delineate woodland and rocky scenery that his talent:is most 
gonebica E>. —In,a’small- picture; “The Barberini! Pine; Rome— 
Sunset,’ his. wonderful talent for tree. painting, is unmistakably 
shown ; but not to.the same. extent as invhis ‘Old Mill in 
Norway,’ where so true are the trees, shrubs, and flowers, that 
they would satisfy the botanist, while at ‘the® same time they are 
all that Art'can wish.° * Mr. MacWhirter feels and expresses the 
genius ‘of each tree; but he makes no ‘effort to give its pegs 
scopic details: he is essentially an artist, and not a copyist.”’ 


In 1865" his ‘works made their first appearance in the Royal 
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Academy, to which he sent ‘ The Temple of Vesta, Rome ;’ and 
in 1868 ‘ Old Edinburgh,’ a moonlight scene, wherein the quaint 
but picturesque architecture of the ancient portion of the city is 
seen to great advantage, though but faintly revealed under the 
half-shadowing rays of the moon. In 1869 Mr. MacWhirter 
himself followed his pictures from Edinburgh to London, where 
he has since resided. By this time the artist felt he had 
strength enough to encounter the scenery of the Isle of Skye, 
from which he shrank back in conscious weakness in earlier 
years; and accordingly he sent to the Royal Academy that 
same year a _ large 


ceaseless change’’ rolling over and beneath the range of lofty 
mountains, now almost hiding them, and now leaving ‘‘ their 
foreheads bare:’’ a noble landscape this. It had for a com- 
panion ‘ Moonlight,’ a scene painted with much tenderness of 
feeling. In the following year Mr. MacWhirter exhibited in 
the same gallery two pictures, one called ‘ Desolate,’ the other 
‘The Fisherman’s Haven.’ It so chanced that we made no 
notes of either at the time, but have some recollection that the 
latter, a large canvas, showed some fishing-boats, as they made 
for the harbour, passing a near coast on which stood a church 

in the midst of a 


landscape, ‘Loch Co- 


churchyard. Possi- 


ruisk, Isle of Skye,’ 


bly the artist intended 


by this introduction 


where ° 


“ All is rocks at random 


to point indirectly 


thrown, 
Black waves, bare crag, 
and banks of stone.”’ 
Scorr. 


It was characterized 


to -the. latter, as 
the ‘‘haven’’ of 
rest when the fisher- 
man’s life work was 
done. His two works 


in our columns as 


in the Academy in 


“¢ one of the grandest 


1874 had a_ better 


landscapes of the 


fate at our hands, 


year:’’ the scene it- 


self, as presented by 


one of them especi- 


nature, is vividly de- 


peal it made to the 


scribed in Mr. W. 


Black’s ‘‘ Daughter 


humanity. A miser- 


of Heth.’’ The next 


able-looking donkey 


picture exhibited at 


stands ‘Out in the 


the Academy by the 


Cold’—the title of 


painter was in 1870; 


the work—at the door- 


it was called ‘ Day- 


break,’ the subject 

suggested by Long- 

fellow’s beautiful 

song— 

‘A wind came up out of 
the sea, 

And said, Oh mist, make 

room for me,” &c. 
The picture pleased 
us, as a whole, less 
than that of the pre- 
ceding year, though 
it is poetically treat- 
ed, and shows some 
fine passages in it; 
for example, in the 
movement of the 
stormy clouds as they 
clear away before 
the rising wind, and 
“cross the graveyard 
with a sigh.” 

In the year follow- 
ing Mr. MacWhirter 
had two _ pictures 
hung at the Aca- 
demy: one, ‘The Depths of the Forest,’ shows a horseman 
riding into the gloom of a pine forest. It was placed very near 
to Mr. Millais’s ‘ Chill October,’ and suffered somewhat in con- 
sequence, by forcing into relief the latter picture, painted in a 
higher key of colour. Mr. MacWhirter’s second exhibited work 
had no special title, but two lines of an old song :— 


“* A great while ago the world began, 
With hey-ho, the wind and the rain,” 


which introduced to the spectator a miserable donkey patiently 
standing on the seashore exposed to the pitiless storm. 

In 1872 he contributed to the Academy a large canvas entitled 
‘The Isle of Skye,’ a grand, daring, and powerful composition, 
“‘most suggestive,’’ as we remarked at the time, ‘‘as a piece 
of romantic painting,’’ wherein we see ‘‘ the evening mists with 


The Lady of the Woods. 


way of a ruined hut, 
possibly intended for 
his stable, but which 
he cannot enter, for 
the rickety door has 
been closed “by the 
wind, and the drift- 


it up, and the poor 
disconsolate animal 
looks wistfully and 
ruefully at his accus- 
tomed place of re- 
fuge from the incle- 
ment weather. There 


feature in the sub- 
ject, but it is closely 
allied with pity for 
the donkey: ‘‘ the 
colour is admirably 
treated, and the sense 
of complete isolation 
given by the outline 
of the animal against 
the blank  back- 
ground of deep snow is well marked.’’ The second picture of 
the year had for a title— 


“‘ Night—most glorious night, thou wert not made for slumber ;” 


and a ‘‘ most glorious ’’ landscape this is—a summer moonlight 
glittering on the almost waveless sea, and shedding a softened 
brilliancy on the figures and over the entire range of the 
composition. 4 

In the Royal Academy exhibition of 1875 Mr. MacWhirter 
was unusually strong, for he sent in three works, all very dif- 
ferent in subject, and one of them of large dimensions. Taking 
them in the order of the catalogue, the first on the list bore as 
its title the well-known Scottish motto, ‘‘ Nemo me impune 
lacessit,’’ in allusion to the thistle,.of which numerous speci- 
mens appear in the picture, mingled with creeping brambles, 


is a half-humorous™ 


ally so, from the ap- ~ 


feelings of ordinary 


ing snow has blocked ~ 


‘a 
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dog-roses, and other wild shrubs of spontaneous growth in forest 
brake and glade and jungle; and among this mass of uncul- 
tivated productions of nature are beautiful specimens of butter- 
flies disporting. The picture is full of that detail which may be 
designated as the artist’s ‘‘ early love.’’ The next represents a 
number of ‘Strayed Sheep’—the name given to the composi- 
tion—straggling along a lonely shore: it shows much to com- 
mend it both in design and execution. The last of the three 


was a grand landscape, about seven feet wide—a scene in Scot- | 


land—bearing as its title 


“ Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


and fully sustaining, as our engraving testifies, the aptness of | ground is painted in beautiful harmony and keeping—a deli- 


the quotation in the characteristics of the material of the pic- 
ture. At the base of a range of ‘‘ cloud-capped’’ mountains a 
river, of comparatively narrow width in its ordinary condition, 


| has, by some vast accession of waters, widened itself till it has 


overflowed the banks, and is now rushing tumultuously, and 
‘foaming itself white with rage,’’ as it were, over the huge 
boulders which strive in vain to impede its progress, while pro- 
ducing no other result than to create numerous mimic cataracts 
that help to give force and picturesque grandeur to the scene— 
one not often presented on canvas with such power and truth. 
As a contrast to this composition of ‘‘ sound and fury,’’ we 
oppose our next illustration, ‘THE LADY OF THE WOODS,’ in 


; the Academy exhibition of 1876, a graceful birch-tree, truly 


““lady-like’’ in form and carriage, rearing her tender branches 
laden with golden leaves against the blue sky: all the back- 


cious scene most suggestive of quietude and.repose, with all its 
details most conscientiously presented. It had as its com- 
panion in the gallery ‘ Spindrift,’ showing a white horse drawing 


= 


Over the Border. 


a cart laden with seaweed along the beach on a stormy day, 
when the spindrift is covering the surface of the sea: a strik- 
ing and very attractive picture. In the year following Mr. 
MacWhirter’s pictures in the Academy were ‘OVER THE 
BORDER’ and ‘ The Source of a River:’ the former is engraved 
on this page. It will be seen to show a wide stretch of almost 
barren moorland at‘sunset, with a clump of stunted trees reflecting 
long shadows in a pool of water in the foreground. Along the road- 
way is a horseman fleeing for his life to get ‘‘ over the Border”’ 
into a land where in all probability he will find sanctuary: the 


scene itself is uninviting enough, but is rendered interesting by | 
poetic treatment. 


Its companion, which hung in the same 
room, presents a tiny stream, nearly hidden by broad ferns, 
nodding blue-bells, and an amount of ‘‘ greenery’’ of various 
kinds almost tropical in their variety and richness. Last year the 
painter sent to the Academy one of the most beautiful pictures he 
has ever exhibited ; he called it ‘ The Three Graces,’ which were 


three most elegant birch-trees, a group arranged with singular 
taste and harmony of lines, with a foreground of thick brush- 
wood as their support trailing and clustering at their feet: a 
most worthy pendant to the ‘ Lady of the Woods.’ It is in such 
sylvan subjects as these that Mr. MacWhirter’s pencil revels, 
and amid which it does such good service. 

We have already noticed this artist’s love of travel, and the 
uses he has occasionally made of his visits, which have been, 
at some time or other, made to nearly the whole of Continental 
Europe. In the spring of 1877 he visited America, crossed the 
prairies by the Pacific Railway, visiting Salt Lake City, &c., 
and on to San Francisco, spending considerable time in the far- 
famed Yosemite Valley and among the gigantic trees of Mari- 
posa. We hear Mr. MacWhirter contemplates making a 
‘« sketching tour’’? somewhere in the tropics, and hopes to find 
subjects for study among the wonderful vegetation of the South 
Sea Islands. JAMES DAFFORNE- 
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BIBLIA (IN THE LENOX COLTEGTION 


HE recent opening of a department of the new 
Si) library on upper Fifth Avenue was a particularly 
interesting event in the brief history of biblio- 
graphy in this country. The collection of Bibles 
which was then for the first time exhibited to the 
public is known to be unequalled in American 
libraries ; it is rivalled by very few collections in 
the world, indeed, in point of representing rare and celebrated 
early editions. An opportunity of viewing such examples having 
never before been offered in America, it was an esteemed privilege 
to many lovers of books. Without an approach to éclat, the occa- 
sion was one to bring out not a few representatives of fashion and 
of dilletanteism. The typical bibliophile— 


bY . in closet close ypent, 


Of sober face with learned dust besprent—” 
who is not a familiar character among us as yet, arrived at this 
high entertainment with speed and rejoicing; thither he came with 
sense unconscious to near rose or fir-tree, but wrought upon by an 
ideal scent of vellum and old morocco. 

The south wing of the building is the part designed for per- 
manently containing the numerous and beautiful Bible editions, 
in many languages and of many epochs, which this library pos- 
sesses. 

The first volume to be seen, on approaching the central rose- 
wood case from the entrance to that room, is the great biblio- 
graphical treasure known as the Mazarin Bible. The appropri- 
ateness of that arrangement could but be instantly recognised ; 
that noble work which still offers the problem of its existence to 
the intellect of mankind was most fitly placed among the Bibles. 
It seems nearly incredible that, so beautiful and rich as it is in its 
style of early typography and its embellishments of medizval 
trace, it could in a modern age have become encompassed within 
clouds of mystery, and that it should so remain. The careful pos- 
sessor of a copy of this edition usually does not neglect the addi- 
tion of his “supposed to have been,” to the ordinary statement of 
its having been printed by Gutenberg between 1450 and 1455. 
It is he who knows better than almost any one besides how it 
has happened that a hundred years of bibliographical disputa- 
tion on the subject comes to no more than one supposition op- 
posed to another. Strange that typography, which can no longer 
be described as reticent in relation to its own or other affairs, 
should have neglected so its own ready means of giving an account 
of its infant experiences! Whoever seeks that knowledge among 
the labyrinths of bibliography finds himself pursuing a will-o’-the- 
wisp ; no torch, provided for lighting up the dark printing-places of 
fifteenth-century Haarlem and Mayence, is sufficient to illuminate 
that point. One who should read Adrien Junius, and after him 
Meerman, and others following the same idea, would hardly dis- 
credit that story about the apprentice of Laurence Coster stealing 
types and decamping with them to Mayence; and that in conse- 
quence of that fact the works of Gutenberg compared with the 
“Speculum Humanis Salvationis,’’ attributed to the press of Coster. 
But no one is likely to read these works and not find, on the other 
hand, the seeming proofs that Coster never did such work as 
printing at Haarlem ; that he, in fact, was neither printer nor en- 
graver at all. Jacques de Jongh went far enough to affirm that 
there were distinguished men in his time in Holland who doubted 
the existence of such a person as Coster. And statements made 
in relation to Gutenberg approached the wildness of these asser- 
tions regarding contemporary printers. It is not surprising that 
an important key to that most curious history buried in this Bible 
should have been an object of such eager and continued search. 
The chaos of opinion relating to it is analogous to that greater 
chaos of ideas of doctrine based upon the words it contains. Nor 
does there seem much greater mystification as to the manner in 
which language came into the world to man than pertains to the 
modern invention of mobile characters for its reproduction. 

The origin of modern interest in this Bible dates back only to 
the discovery made in the last century by M. de Bure of a copy in 


the Mazarin Library, which has given name to the edition. The 
collection to which that volume belonged has been properly cele- 
brated in the annals of bibliography. A library at Rome was also 
in the possession of Cardinal Mazarin, but it was during those later 
years of his life passed in France that he accumulated the whole 
of that splendid library which was second only to the royal collec- 
tion in extent and magnificence. In Jacob’s time, that writer re- 
ported that of manuscripts in folio there were about four hundred 
in virgin morocco—“ moroquin incarnat’’—and covered with bor- 
ders of gold. According to the catalogues made in the execution 
of Colbert’s scheme to secure the treasures of this library for the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, the manuscripts, numbering 2,156 volumes, 
were valued at 17,248 livres, a sum which produced a revenue of 
some importance to Paris. A nobler collection of Art and biblio- 
graphy had not been brought together by individual taste. If the 
cardinal loved anything in life more deeply than diplomacy, the 
object of that regard was Art. The sorrow with which at last he 
gave up the beautiful treasures he had gathered about him did not 
pass without representation to the world;— 
““The Roman purple hides the worm that gnaws the heart within, 

And Church and State, he guides them both, the puissant Mazarin ! 

Yet more than Church, and more than State, the Italian prized, I fear, 

The Art in which his mother-land yet murmured to his ear. 

So with a feeble footfall, now, he crawls along the floor, 

A dying man who e’er he dies would count his treasures o'er.” 

On the dispersion of his magnificent library, a portion of its 
treasures—those of which there were not duplicates in the royal 
collection—passed into the possession of the king; but his Guten- 
berg Bible was included with the remainder of the collection which 
was deposited in the Collége des Quatre Nations. That institution 
still preserves the beautiful example of the work upon paper which 
was first described by De Bure. It possesses also another from 
the Mazarin Library on vellum. 

Of remaining copies of the Mazarin edition, it is supposed that 
there are about twenty in all. Mr. Dibdin, in the “Bibliotheca — 
Spenceriana,’’ mentioned only five upon vellum and nine upon 
paper, but elsewhere in his writings suspects that the number of 
each kind is capable of being increased. In 1845 Mr. Sotheby 
enumerated but twelve copies as certainly known to him, although 
not appearing to doubt the existence of others which had been 
reported. 

A careful comparison of different accounts relating to the own- 
ership of copies of this edition, at about the middle of this cen- 
tury, has been made for the present paper; the list subjoined 
represents the facts of possession as accurately as such facts can 
usually be determined :— 

On Vellum.—t. Henry Perkins, Esq. 2. Bibliothéque du Roi. 
3. Hon. Thomas Grenville. 4. The Royal Library at Berlin. 

On Paper.—t. Dukeof Sussex. 2. Earl Spencer. 3. Bodleian 
Library. 4. George Hibbert, Esq. 5. Eton College. 6. Frank- 
fort. 7. King’s Library, British Museum. 8. Bibliothéque du 
Roi. 9, Henry Perkins, Esq. 10. The Library of the Mazarin 
College.. 11. The Imperial Library at Vienna. 12. The Public 
Library at Treves. 13. The Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, 
14. His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 15. John Fuller, Esq. 
16. Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Pettigrew doubted accounts he had heard of other copies 
being in libraries of Frankfort, Hanover, Leipsic, and Munich. 
Still, such copies have been described by savants who judged 
them to be of that edition. The vellum copy mentioned by Meer- 
man, which he found in the Benedictine Library of Mont-St.- 
Jacques, in the suburbs of Mentz, appears generally to be accounted 
as an example of that work; proofs of its characters having been 
engraved by Pestelius for the purpose of identification, it was 
found to correspond in every particular to the copy in the Collége 
des Quatre Nations or Mazarin College. The statement has been 
made that a fragment of the volume had been conveyed to Paris 
for better confirmation. 

The copy of the Duke of Sussex had been purchased from the 
library of James Perry, Esq. That of Hon. Thomas Grenville, 


u 
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these interesting volumes. 
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which came into his possession from the MacCarthy sale, was the 
one which had formerly belonged to the celebrated Gaignat collec- 
tion; it is the same of which De Bure treated in his great cata- 
logue razsonné of that library. . Mr. Henry Perkins’s copy on paper 
was acquired from the collection of Sir Mark Sykes. The vellum 
copy of Mr. Perkins was bought at the sale of Messrs. George and 
William Nicol, of Pall Mall, to whom it had been consigned by 
Mr. Horn. At that time it brought only £540. In the Perkins 
sale of June, 1873, Mr. Ellis purchased the vellum copy of that 
edition for £3,400, and Quaritch paid £2,690 for the copy on paper. 
It was stated at the time that till that sale no book, except the cele- 
brated ‘“‘ Valdarfer Boccaccio,” had ever brought a thousand pounds. 
In recent years few changes have taken place in the ownership of 
Accordingly, the table which has beén 
given, excepting in case of the Perkins copies and that of Mr. Hib- 
bert, is not far from representing the present distribution. The 


copy now owned by Mr. Lenox has been in his possession about 
twenty-five years, having been acquired from the Hibbert collection. 

This is one of the copies which contain forty lines in each column 
in the first nine pages, the tenth page having forty-one lines, and 
the remainder of the work forty-two lines in each column, and with 
the first two headings only of the books printed. In the other vari- 
ety forty-two lines occur in each column throughout the whole 
work, the headings of the books being all written either in red or 
black ink. These typographical distinctions, which are of the 
greatest consequence in the bibliographical controversy, are without 
special interest to the critic or the general reader. The water- 
marks most frequently occurring in the paper of this edition are 
those of the Bull’s Head and Bunch of Grapes—“ cette eternelle 
téte de boeuf,” &c. The Bull proper is to be found in some por- 
tions. 


~ [To be continued.) 


Pate bAND OF EGYPT. 


By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, LATE BRITISH CONSUL AT CAIRO, AND HIS SISTER, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 
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GYPT, whose name was 
made familiar to us in 
our childhood as the 
land of the Pharaohs, as 
the scene of the thrilling 
history of Joseph, as the 
place of servitude of the 
Israelites — Egypt, the 
cradle of the earliest 
known civilisation, and 
the spot most envied, 
coveted, and fought for 
by Asiatics, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, is 
undoubtedly the most in- 
teresting and instructive 
country in the world. 

It is doubtful whether 
our fathers, or even we 
ourselves in our early 
days, positively realised 
the fact of the aciual 
existence of Egypt and 

of other distant countries of which we were taught to read 

in our biblical and classical lessons. Did we believe that 

Egypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, and Damascus were places still inha- 

bited, and that the manners and customs of their inhabitants 

had undergone but little change during thousands of years? 

Probably most of us must give a negative answer to this ques- 

tion. But our ignorance was at that time perfectly excusable. 

The means of communication in the beginning of this century 

were few ; travelling, either by land or by sea, was accompanied 

with great danger, and the number of travellers who had visited 

Egypt and had given any account of their travels might have 

been counted on our fingers. 

But during the last fifty years the adaptation of the motive 
power of steam to navigation and to land travelling has brought 
distant countries within such easy and speedy reach, that a 
professional man in London can now, during his annual holiday, 
visit Cairo or the Holy Land with less fatigue than would have 
‘been experienced by our fathers in a journey to Paris. 

A voyage of three days from Brindisi, or of five days from 
Marseilles, will now convey the traveller to Alexandria. The 
land is here so flat that it is not seen until the vessel is within a 
very few miles of the shore. An Alexandrian pilot, in a well- 
trimmed sailing vessel, here _meets the steamer, and nimbly 
swings himself on to the companion ladder which has been 


lowered to receive him. He takes his stand by the captain on 
the bridge, and keeping a careful look-out for buoys and land- 
marks known to him, guides the vessel skilfully through the 
tortuous passage over the treacherous bar and between the 
hidden rocks and shoals which have hitherto rendered the en- 
trance to this harbour so dangerous to vessels of large size. 
The pilotage into the harbour of Alexandria is a privilege 
granted to, and retained exclusively in, one family, who for cen- 
turies have held this position, and have been confirmed in it by 
special firman from every successive Ottoman sultan. About 


i} 
\ 
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AANA 


Pompey’s Pillar, 


sixteen or eighteen members of the family now follow this pro- 
fession, and have naturally shown themselves averse to any 
improvements which would render the navigation more easy, 
and tend to enable captains to dispense with their services. 
The new breakwater and mole in course of construction by 
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Messrs. Greenfield & Co. will make this one of the safest places 
of refuge in the Levant, and when the sunken rocks are removed 
the entrance to it will be attended with comparatively little 
difficulty. 

The principal objects first seen on approaching Alexandria 
from the sea are numerous windmills on the west of the town, 


the white domes of mosques and palaces, the masts of the ship- | 


ping in the bay, the lighthouse, and the isolated column called 
Pompey’s Pillar. The sea is beautifully limpid and of a bright 
emerald green, but it suddenly changes to a turbid brown colour, 


boats surround her. They are manned by men of all Levantine 
nationalities—swarthy Egyptians, black Nubians, active Greeks, 
and Maltese. Presently an official boat is seen approaching, 
rowed by eight or ten men in naval costume; we cannot call 
them blue jackets, for they are dressed in white linen, with red 
girdles and tarbushes. The Egyptian flag in the stern has a 
square of yellow bunting in one corner, showing that it belongs 
to the quarantine department; and it bears an officer of the 
Board of Health to examine the ship’s papers. If all be found 
satisfactory, and the ship’s doctor give a good report of the 


Alexandrian Pilot. 


| produced by the outflow of the Nile. The modern lighthouse 


must not be confounded with the ancient Pharos built by order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The new one is on the western end 
of the present peninsula, whereas the ancient one was at its 
other extremity, at the entrance to the eastern port. 

Arriving in the harbour, we have on our left hand the Viceroy’s 
palace of Ras-et-teen, and on our right the wharfs and ware- 
houses, while in front are the arsenal, the landing-stage, custom- 
house, and passport office. 

No sooner is the vessel moored than a number of small painted 
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health on board, this quarantine officer pronounces the ship 
clean and free to communicate with the shore. This is a signal 
for the hovering fleet of boats to make a simultaneous rush 
towards the newly arrived vessel. The boatmen clamber up the 
ropes and sides, and soon swarm her decks. Hotel touts, 
travelling dragomans, interpreters seeking the patronage of the 
travellers, soon produce a scene of the utmost noise and con- 
fusion in a perfect Babel of languages. 
The traveller who has selected his dragoman is then con- 
ducted into one of the boats and rowed ashore, and having passed 
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through the usual formalities at the passport office and custom- 
house, emerges into a street crowded with carriages, donkey 
boys, camels, trucks, and bullock carts, and is soon driven in a 
carriage or omnibus to the hotel at which he has decided to 
alight. The streets are narrow and tortuous, and are not pro- 
vided with footpaths; thus the safety of all pedestrians is being 
constantly endangered by the traffic of carriages, carts, laden 
camels, and donkeys. The shops are small and open-fronted, 
and the wares, both European and Oriental, are exposed for 
sale by the shopkeeper, who is either seated cross-legged on the 
counter or on a chair in front of his merchandise. 

The carriage suddenly emerges into a fine oblong piazza 


- planted with trees, with a fountain at each end, and an eques- 


trian statue of Mohammed Aly in the centre. Here the traveller 
observes European houses, that are in remarkable contrast 
to those between which he has just passed. Hotels, consular 
residences, shipping offices, and other important public edifices 
surround this splendid square. Looking down from the bal- 
cony of the hotel in the cool of the afternoon, a motley crowd 
of loungers is seen strolling up and down under the shade of 
the trees. European merchants are there discussing politics 
or the state of the funds. European children, under the care 
of neatly clad Italian or native nursemaids, are playing about 
in rather a listless manner, for they all seem pale and influenced 
by the heat of the climate. 

The principal object of interest in Alexandria is the column 


Boabs, or Watchmen. 


commonly called Pompey’s Pillar, of which our artist has made 
avery graphic sketch. It is situated on an eminence outside 
the precincts of the modern town, in the vicinity of the Moham- 
‘medan cemetery, and is a prominent landmark, towering above 
every other object in any exterior view of the city. Its total 
height is nearly too feet, including base, shaft, and capital. 
About thirty years ago some English sailors, by means of a kite, 
hauled a rope over the top of the capital, and were then drawn 
up, and recorded their names there. An English lady was so 
venturesome as to consent also to be drawn up, and she still 
boasts of her remarkable feat. On the top of the capital were 
found the remains of a statue, which has been shattered in the 
lapse of time. The column was erected in honour of the Emperor 
Diocletian, as certified by a Greek inscription on its base. 


The object next in importance, and one which has lately 
obtained special notoriety, is Cleopatra’s Needle, which stands 
on the shore of the eastern harbour, near the Ramleh railway 
station. Here formerly stood two obelisks belonging to the 
period of Thothmes III., a Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. 
They were brought from Heliopolis in the reign of Tiberius, and 
set up in front of the Temple of Cesar. One is still erect, and 
the one which had lain prostrate for centuries has recently been 
transported to London, at the expense of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, 
by the engineering skill of Mr. John Dixon, and now adorns the 
Thames embankment. 

The Mahmudiyah Canal is well worthy of a visit. It was dug 
in the reign of Mohammed Aly, in 1819-20, for the purpose of 
connecting the Rosetta branch of the Nile with the city of Alex- 
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andria. On its eastern bank are numerous villas, situated in 
prettily laid-out flower gardens. The broad road in front of these 
villas is a favourite resort of the fashionable world of Alexandria, 
who drive up and down in open carriages in the cool of the 
afternoon. On the way to this promenade the traveller has to 
pass several squalid native villages, where the mud hovels pre- 
sent a strange contrast to the magnificent country seats of the 
wealthy inhabitants. Indeed, Egypt is a country of striking 
contrasts throughout. Enormous wealth and abject poverty ; 
dazzling light and sudden shade; richly embroidered garments 
and dirty rags; highly cultivated fertile fields abutting abruptly 
on the arid desert ; imperishable buildings of the highest anti- 
quity and modern constructions already crumbling to dust; 
primitive, almost archaic agricultural implements side by side 
with the most modern inventions of steam ploughs, pumps, and 
threshing machines; whilst express trains run at full speed 
parallel with the routes followed by the tortoise-paced camels. 


Alexandria contains a mixed population of about 220,000 inha- 
bitants, of whom about one-fourth are foreigners. Amongst 
the native population we have the Ulema, or learned men, 
students or professors of Mohammedan theology, jurisprudence, 
or thetoric. They are generally scrupulously clean in their 
persons and in their habits, and are attired in the kumbaz, 
jubbeh, and white turban, which, with but slight modifications, 
have been their distinguishing dress from time immemorial. 
The Arab still wears his woollen cloak, which serves as a pro- 
tection both from heat and from cold, whether by night or by 
day. The peasant is poorly clad in one, or at most two, gar- 
ments of coarse linen or cotton stuff, and wears a felt skull-cap 
on his head. The Turk and the modern Egyptian officials wear 
black surtouts, cut square and single-breasted, somewhat like 
an English clergyman’s frock coat, and a red tarbush with 
small black silk tassel. 

The clerical element is also well represented in Alexandria. 
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Carmelite monks, with girdles of rope and dangling rosaries, 
Franciscan friars and Latin priests, with their black robes and 
broad-brimmed, flat-crowned hats, are often met in the streets. 
The Oriental clergy wear long flowing robes of a dark colour, 
and are chiefly distinguished by their head-dress; the Greek 
orthodox priest, in his black camlet robe, is recognised by his 
peculiar cap of stiff black felt or cloth, with broad circular crown, 
but without brim. The cap of the Greek Catholic priest differs 
from that of the Greek orthodox, in that the crown, instead 
of being circular, is hexagonal. The Coptic priest wears a 
black or dark blue turban carefully twisted round his dark 
tarbush, and the Armenian covers his head with a large black 
hood. = f 

For several miles along the sea coast to the east of Alexandria 
a series of pretty country houses has been built, chiefly by 
European merchants and officials, which form a straggling 


Alexandria from the Sea. 


village named Ramleh. Here they enjoy the sea breezes and 


sea bathing. A railway, constructed by a local company, has 
stations at convenient distances along its line. Here may be 
seen the wonderful effect of the Nile water on the native sand. 
This district was, until the last few years, simply an arid waste ; 
but wherever it has been irrigated and planted its latent fertility 
is developed, and the labour is amply repaid by the flourishing 
of luxuriant trees and pretty flower gardens around the well- 
built, convenient houses. In open spaces near every little 
cluster of European dwellings is a Bedouin camp, the men 
acting as guards or messengers, the women rearing poultry and 
doing other work for the European residents, and are generally 
faithful to any trust reposed in them. The terminus of the 
Ramleh railway is about half-way between Alexandria and the 
Bay of Aboukir. 


(To be continued.) 
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PAINTERS. 


2. » -THOMAS MORAN AND JOSEPH RUSLING MEEKER. 


——— R. THOMAS MORAN was born in Bolton, Lan- 
~ cashiré, England, on the 12th of ‘January, 1837. 
- In his. seventh year he came to this country with 
his parents, and in his eighteenth year was ap- 
prenticed to a wood-engraver in Philadelphia. 
He studied water-colour art without a teacher, 
and ‘made some successful Eee His first 
oil-painting was a subject from Shelley’ s poem ‘ Alastor.’ In 1862 
he visited England, and paid especial attention to Turner’s land- 
scapes ; in 1866 he again went to England, and gave his time to 


the old masters in the English galleries, and in France and Italy. 
The next year he returned to America, and in 1871 accompa- 
nied Professor Hayden’s exploring expedition to the Yellowstone 
River, where he made the sketches which he afterwards used in 
painting his celebrated ‘Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone ’—a 
work for which the United States Government paid him $10,000. 
Of Major J. W.-Powell’s expedition to the cafion of the Colorado 
he was a member in 1873; and his picture of the ‘ Cafion of the 
Colorado’ also was purchased by the Government for $10,000. 
The next year he painted his ‘ Mountain of the Holy Cross,’ from 


Dreamland.—From a Painting by Thomas Moran. 


Other: works of his are ‘ The Last Arrow,’ ‘ The 
Ripening of the Leaf,’ ‘Dreamland,’ ‘The Groves were God’s 
First Temples,’ ‘The Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior,’ ‘ The 
Conemaugh in Autumn,’ ‘ The First Ship,’ ‘ The Flight into Egypt,’ 

‘The Remorse of Cain,’ ‘The Children of the Mountain,’ ‘ The 
Track of the Storm,’ and ‘ The Pons de Leon, Florida,’ which is in 


perspective has been managed with so much skill that the specta- 
tor really feels as if the grand mountain, on which shines the glit- 
tering cross, were many miles away. In its general treatment, 
“The Mountain of the Holy Cross” reminds us strongly of the 
studies of Calame, that almost unrivalled painter of wild moun- 
tain-scenery, though at the same time we fully recognise the fact 


‘that Mr. Moran’s work bears the unmistakable stamp of originality, 


zi _ the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. His wife is also an accom- 


4 plished artist. and we think that it will unquestionably take rank as one of the 


_ A critic who saw Mr. Moran’s ‘ Mountain of the Holy Cross’ 


during its exhibition in New York, in April, 1875, wrote concern- 
ing it as follows: “To the technical merits of Mr. Moran’s work 
the highest praise may be awarded. The foreground is charm- 
ingly painted, the colour is unusually pure and truthful, the rocks 
__haye all the solidity of Nature, the foliage is crisp and well defined, 
_ and there is motion in the water. At the same time, the aérial 
198 


finest examples of American landscape-art that has yet been pro- 
duced. Mr. Moran may well be proud of a work exhibiting so 
much technical skill, combined with such noble simplicity and even 
severity of treatment ; and all who take an interest in the progress 
of American art must gratefully recognise the fact that at last we 
have among us an artist eminently capable of interpreting the 
sentiment of our wilder mountain-scenery in a style commensurate 
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with its grandeur and beauty.” This picture is in the gallery of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Moran is a member 
of the Society of American Artists. He is extremely felicitous in 
selecting his subjects, and in bringing them within the conditions 
of pictorial treatment; he has a fine sense of the mysterious world 
of light and shade, and of the colour and the glory of Nature ; and 
he has studied Turner probably longer and more faithfully than 
any other American artist. In a conversation with the present 


writer he said: “Turner is a great artist, but he is not understood, 
because both painters and the public look upon his pictures as 
transcriptions of Nature. He certainly did not so regard them. 
All that he asked of a scene was simply how good a medium it 
was for making a picture; he cared nothing for the scene itself. 
Literally speaking, his landscapes are false; but they contain his 
impressions of Nature, and so many natural characteristics as 


were necessary adequately to convey that impression to others. 


Solitude —From a Painting by Thomas Moran. 


The public does not estimate the quality of his work by his best 
paintings, but by his latest and crazier ones, in which realism is 
entirely thrown overboard. ‘The Fighting Téméraire,’ for ex- 
ample, which even Ruskin praises so extravagantly, is the most 
inharmonious, crude, and disagreeable, of all his productions. Its 
merit lies only in its plan and composition. 1 think that one of his 
best pictures is the ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ in the London National 
Gallery ; it is simple, quiet, grey in colour ; the harmonies of its 
greys are wonderful. It is, perhaps, the most suggestive of Claude 


of all his canvases. His aim is parallel with the greatest poets 
who deal not with literalism or naturalism, and whose excellence 
cannot be tested by such a standard. He tries to combine the 
most beautiful natural forms and the most beautiful natural colours, 
irrespective of the particular place he is presenting. He generalises 
Nature always ; and so intense was his admiration for colour that 
everything else was subservient to that. He would falsify the 
colour of any object in his picture in order to produce what he 
considered to be an harmonious whole. In other words, he sacri- 
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ficed the literal truth of the parts to the higher truth of the whole. 
And he was right. Art is not Nature; an aggregation of ten 
thousand facts may add nothing toa picture, but be rather the 
destruction of it. The literal truth counts for nothing ; it is within 
the grasp of any one who has had an ordinary art-education. The 
mere restatement of an external scene is never a work of Art, is 
never a picture. What a picture is, I cannot define any more than 
I can define poetry. We know a poem when we read it, and we 
‘know a picture when we see it; but the latter is even less capable 
of definition than the former. 

«My pictures vary so much that even artists who are good 
judges do not recognise them from year to year. Two years ago 
I sent to the National Academy Exhibition some grey pictures, 
altogether unlike my previous work. My life, so far, has been a 
series of experiments, and, I suppose, will be until I die. I never 
painted a picture that was not the representation of a distinct im- 
pression from Nature. It seems to me that the bane of American 
art is that our artists paint for money, and repeat themselves, so 
that in many instances you can tell the parentage of a picture the 
moment you look at it. Itis not true that the public require such 
a repetition on the part of the artist. Men who are constantly 
rehashing themselves do so from sheer inability to do otherwise. 
There is a lack of that genuine enthusiasm among our artists 
without which no great work can be produced. I believe that an 
artist's personal characteristics may be told from his pictures. 
Who wouldn’t know, for example, that Frederick E. Church is a 
man of refinement? His works are full of refinement—refinement 
in touch, delicacy of form, delicacy of colour. If a man’s studio is 
simply a manufactory of paintings, which shall tickle the ignorant 
in Art; if he is continually repeating himself in order to sell his 
pictures more rapidly or easily, this fact will convey itself to every 
intelligent mind. The pleasure a man feels will go into his work, 
and he cannot have pleasure in being a mere copyist of himself—in 
producing paintings which are not the offspring of his own fresh 
and glowing impressions of Nature. At the present time there is 
a revival in American Art. Our young men who have been study- 
ing in Europe are fully as accomplished as their masters. They 
understand the ¢echnuzque of their art just as well. It now remains 
for them to show whether or not they possess invention, originality, 
the poetic impulse, the qualities which constitute a painter. I 
myself think they are a most hopeful lot. Some of them make a 
mistake, I think, in setting up a living artist for a model, and imi- 
tating him, when only time can test his true value. The grand old 
painters, whose worth the centuries have attested, are overlooked. 
The fountain-head of inspiration is ignored. Not only is it a. 
modern man that is set up, but often a second or third rate modern 
man. The Shakespeares, the Dantes, and the Homers of Art are 
forgotten. Of course, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian, did 
not treat modern themes, and therefore in certain respects are not 
so serviceable as the present celebrities in Paris and Munich; but 
all the essential principles of Art are immortal: the subject is un- 
important, the application of those principles is universal; the same 
qualities that made their possessors famous in the days of the Re- 
naissance are of paramount importance now. I hold that modern 
art is not equal to the ancient. 

_ “J place no value upon literal transcripts from Nature. My 
general scope is not realistic ; all my tendencies are towards ideali- 
sation. Of course, all Art must come through Nature; I do not 
mean to depreciate Nature or naturalism; but I believe that a 
place, as a place, has no value in itself for the artist only so far as 
it furnishes the material from which to construct a picture. Topo- 
graphy in Art is valueless. The motive or incentive of my ‘Grand 
Cajion of the Yellowstone’ was the gorgeous display of colour that 
impressed itself upon me. Probably no scenery in the world pre- 
‘sents such a combination. The forms are extremely wonderful 
_and pictorial, and, while I desired to tell truly of Nature, I did not 
wish to realise the scene literally, but to preserve and to convey its 
true impression. Every form introduced into the picture is within 
view from a given point, but the relations of the separate parts to 
one another are not always preserved. For instance, the precipi- 
tous rocks on the right were really at my back when I stood at that 
point, yet in their present position they are strictly true to pictorial 
Nature; and so correct is the whole representation that every mem- 
ber of the expedition with which I was connected declared, when 
he saw the painting, that he knew the exact spot which had been 


reproduced. My aim was to bring before the public the character 
of that region. The rocks in the foreground are so carefully drawn 
that a geologist could determine their precise nature. I treated 
them so in order to serve my purpose. In another work, ‘ The 
Mountain of the Holy Cross,’ the foreground is intensely realistic 
also: its granite rocks are realised to the farthest point that I could 
carry them; and the idealisation of the scene consists in the com- 
bination and arrangement of the various objects in it. At the 
same time, the combination is based upon the characteristics of the 
place. My purpose was to convey a true impression of the region ; 
and as for the elaborated rocks, I elaborated them out of pure love 
ee rocks. I have studied rocks carefully, and I like to represent 
them.” : 


Mr. JOSEPH RUSLING MEEKER, of St. Louis, was born on 
the 21st day of April, 1827, in Newark, New Jersey. His paternal 
ancestors came from Belgium in 1640 to Norwalk, Connecticut. 
His maternal grandfather, an artist of some pretensions, made a 
sketch of Washington on horseback in 1775. His mother’s bro- 
ther, Andrew Joline, was also an artist. The charming pastoral 
scenery of Cayuga and the surrounding counties, where Mr. 
Meeker spent his boyhood, impressed itself on his mind, and at 
the age of eight years he was dabbling in water-colours and steal- 
ing time during school-hours to draw on his slate, receiving many 
reprimands therefor from his teacher. At about sixteen he and 
Mr. George L. Clough occupied a studio together, and struggled at 
once to gain bread and knowledge. Thomas J. Kennedy, a deco- 
rator, was of great assistance to him in those days, lending him 
colours, and giving him much good advice. In 1845 he found 
himself in New York, busily drawing from casts in order to gain a 
scholarship in the Academy of Design. His efforts were successful. 
His first commission was from Mr. Hoyt, a teacher whose kind- 
ness he holds in remembrance. After living three years in New 
York he became discouraged, and resolved to try the West. The 
autumn of 1849 found him in Buffalo, where W.H. Beard and 
Thomas Le Clear were then painting. Here he found some ex- 
cellent friends, his pictures went up to paying prices, and the 
American Art Union purchased them occasionally. In 1852 he 
removed to Louisville, and remained there seven years. In 1859 
he pitched his tent in St. Louis, where the Western Academy of 
Art had been formed, and the outlook for artists was inviting. 
The war of the rebellion came, and he entered the United States 
Navy as a paymaster. It was during the time he was ona gun- 
boat in the Mississippi squadron that he had opportunities for 
making those sketches of Southern swamp and bayou scenery 
which have made his name well known in the Southwest, and of 
which we give two examples. 

Since the war Mr. Meeker has exhibited at the Academy of De- 
sign in New York, at the Boston Art-Club, and in various other 
cities East and West. Some of his pictures have been engraved. 
He was active in establishing the St. Louis Art Society, the St. 
Louis Sketch Club, and the St. Louis Academy of Fine Arts. He 
has been thrice elected President of the Art Society. 

The literary tastes of Mr. Meeker are not less marked than his 
artistic tastes. He is a writer for the magazines as well as a land- 
scape-painter. In the January-February number of The Western 
for 1878, a periodical published in that city, is an article by him, 
entitled “Some Account of the Old and New Masters ;” and in 
the December number of the same review for 1877, a paper on 
Turner, from which is taken the following extract of a criticism on 
that artist’s picture, ‘ Heidelberg,’ which possesses autobiographic 
interest: ‘Search the whole composition through, and you will 
not find a square inch that is not filled with infinite detail. Pass- 
ing to other qualifications which belong to this grand composition, 
we note one which determines the merit of the whole work— 
which involves the harmony of lines, the contrast of light and 
shade, and the entire value of the tones. This is the quality of 
unity, which dissipates all crudeness, causes an harmonious juxta- 
position of light and dark, and compels all the lines in the picture 
to flow so gently one into another that the eye shall receive no 
offense. When there is perfect unity the composition is perfect. 
Each object assumes its proper relative position ; the colours are 
disposed so as to produce the utmost harmony ; and the major and 
minor lights and shades are so arranged that the tone of the work 
shall give a satisfying sense of completeness—a high light here, a 
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lesser light there, and so on through the scale, repeating a like 


his outlines as would offend the eye by their boldness, and by the 


gradation in the darks, and at last carrying the eye by deft combi- | use of mists and nimbus clouds lending obscurity to portions of 
nations of line and tone to the final element of repose beyond all. the picture suggestive of something more than can be seen, ma- 
Another quality will be discovered which belongs to all great Art, | king us wish to explore the half-hidden vistas. In this element of 
and is quite as essential to the completeness of a picture as either | mystery lies much of the poetic sentiment of a work of Art, and 
of the others named, This may be termed the quality of mystery. | 0 work can really and truly inspire the soul with lofty aspirations 


Understanding the value of this, the artist vaguely defines such of | unless it possesses this quality. 


The Indian Chief—From a Painting by Joseph Rusling Meeker. 


| « We now come to an element which is perhaps the most im- the final one in the sky must be the most prominent and attractive. 
portant in a composition—the element of repose, where the eye In the ‘ Heidelberg’ we find one quite important point of repose in 
i finally rests, quietly and peacefully, in refreshing indolence, after | the bridge that crosses the Neckar, and another lesser one resting 
scanning the multitudinous detail. This valuable element is in- in the castle on the hillside. But the final one which the eye 
troduced or heightened by a sun-burst, a bank of light clouds, or seeks with the greatest delight is in the rainbow which rests on 
a rainbow, the eye always naturally seeking this one brilliant spot. | the top of the mountain and loses itself in the darkness of clouds 
A picture generally contains two or three points of repose, though | at the top of the picture. I have seen several hundreds of engra- 
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vings after designs by Turner, and I might almost assert that one- 
half of them had rainbows in the sky, which were put there by the 
artist for no other purpose than to gain that charming element of 
repose. 

“Turner's first studies were madé among the ruins of old cas- 
tles and abbeys in England, and thus there became deeply im- 
planted in his nature a love for the picturesque. So strong did 
this passion become, that he was forever introducing into his pic- 
tures rugged and broken forms, which he used as contrasting lines 


to the elements of repose. . It is impossible to view any dilapidated, 
moss-grown structure, whether of wood or stone, without a feeling 
of sadness and melancholy stealing over the heart ; it is natural, 
and belongs to all ruin and decay. That is why Ruskin, seeing 
Turner’s works through his own imagination, discovers a vein of 
sadness in them which did not actually exist. Analyse the faces 
of the two men: you will find the former full of a sorrowful long- 
ing for something unattainable, while the latter contains an ex- 
pression of general good-nature and an entire freedom from any- 


Wear the Atchafalaya —From a Painting by Joseph Rusling Meeker. 


thing like woe. It is certain that Turner painted with the child- - 


like, unpretending simplicity of all earnest men, and did what he 
loved and felt, and sought what his heart naturally sought. And 
SO every artist ought to paint what he himself loves, not what oth- 
ers have loved. If his mind be pure and sweetly toned, what he 
loves will be lovely. All true Art is the production of the age, the 
country, and the climate. Neither the antique nor religious art 
can ever bereproduced. ‘The times are out of joint’ for any re- 
vival of what the great masters did. In the palmy days of Greek 


art the imitators all failed, and even the schools of religious art 
dwindled into insignificance because their followers had not strength 
enough to be original. There is a future for Art yet. Give Ame- 
rica another hundred years, and genius born and educated on her 
own soil will outstrip the past. But it isa great mistake to sup- 
pose there is no high art produced in these modern times. How- 
ever humble the theme, the touch of genius ennobles it, and we 
are forced to gaze in astonishment, sometimes, at the power exhi- 
bited in subjects very far removed from the antique.” 
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RESIDENCE OF JAMES P. KERNOCHAN, ESQ. 


AD it not been for the typical house of Glaucus, the beau- | It seems no longer strange that Glaucus should talk, like a young 
tiful novel of “The Last Days of Pompeii” had never | London lord, about “ his wine cooled with snow,” which, like 
been written. 
With that house unveiled to us, the story of antique civilisation 
is told. We thank that conservative shower of ashes, which has 
So preserved for us the luxurious life of other days. 


“* Love repressed, cools but to inflame the wine,” 


as we see before us his beautiful dining-room. 
Youth, and wealth, and luxury, make the same conditions now 
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Dining-room,—Residence of James P. Kernochan, £sq. 


as then. Hospitality, and taste, and pretty things, breed hand- 
some thoughts. The wit of the dinner-table should be, and per- 
haps always is, the brightest wit of the day. The conditions are 
charming. The work of the day is done, and the twilight has 
softened our mood. We have dressed, and the refreshed body 
acts on the mind. We are no longer slaves of the ring or the 
lamp. No, they are our slaves! For us the gas sparkles and the 


wine flows ; for us jewels glitter and flowers send forth their per- 
fume. Viands delicately cooked send up a savoury greeting. He 
who cannot talk well at a modern dinner-table has no music in his 
soul. 

Should an unexpected comet visit us and wipe off our atmo- 
sphere, or a shower of ashes descend to keep us in zz¢agiio for the 
next two thousand years, the New-Zealander who should explore 
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our deserted streets would scarcely find a more typical dining- Then it has the luxury of colour. Not long since the decora- 
room than that of Mr. James P. Kernochan, the picture of which | tors discovered that Juno’s bird, the peacock, had in his form, and 
is before us. Spacious and lofty, it tells a story of the prosperity of | shape, and tints, the very alphabet and lexicon of decoration. The 
New York, its solid fortunes, its steady and its ephemeral growths. | colour of his superb neck—that blue-green—was so exquisite, both 
For it has both. It has been like Aladdin’s palace in the quick- | by day and night; his feather, being Juno’s eye in the painting of 
ness of its splendour ; it has struck its roots deep into the soil, like | the gods, could be conventionalised so perfectly—altogether the 
the slower growth of an English city. This beautiful room has few | peacock has become, like the ibis of the Egyptians, a bird to be 
superiors in New York, and yet there are in that street of palaces | worshipped. 
—the Fifth Avenue—enough to bear it company, so that, instead The colour, then, of this charming dining-room is peacock- 
of presenting a picture of isolated beauty, it is a typical room. green, and the eye appears in the ceiling and borders. Not to be 
One of its many merits is its shape—almost a square, with | too monotonous, another royalty is introduced, and the three fea- 
vaulted roof—it is cosy as well as spacious. So large a room | thers of the Prince of Wales, in gold, light up the blue and green. 


might be lonely were it not for this harmony of shape. But “ shape The solid woodwork, of a light tint shows out gracefully and 
/ is sound,” as some poetical architect has written. well against this mass of colour, and steel fixtures to the fireplace 
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Boudoir.—Residence of James P, Kernochan, Esq. 


give a diamond glitter to that most comforting of winter landscapes, | has been invaded for her rich stuffs and monsters. They come in 
a wood-fire. Heavy draperies of woollen stuffs, of the same colour | well with the gaily-painted cretonne which forms the curtains, the 
___as the wall or screen, which breaks the distance and rests the eye; | covering of the wall, and the edges of the mirror-frames and 
__a long, solid table and Eastlake chairs complete the silent picture. | chairs. All is wphols¢ered, tufted, and covered ; there are no sharp 
: But when the cloth is spread, what china, porcelain, faience, | angles here. A delicious sense of repose follows one into this 
_ delight the eye! Dresden, with perforated edges; Sévres, bear- | comfortable room, where one should read only Tennyson’s “Lo- 
_ ing the beautiful heads of Lamballe, Marie Antoinette, and others | tus-Eaters:” 

_ equally beautiful and more fortunate ; grapes, and peaches, and 
_ birds and deer, painted by a master-hand—such is the china. 


‘« They came into a land where it was always afternoon !"” 


Monogram glass of the clearest, damask of the whitest, and, above Great Turkey rugs cover the parquet floor. The colours are 
_ the nfantel, Io in clouds awaits him who comes in grander cloud— | like spring flowers—green and pink, and purple and pale-yellow. 
even great Jupiter himself. _ Yardinieres filled with large-leaved colias and calla-lilies complete 


Comfort is built into every detail of this fine room. It is not | the luxury, finish, and refinement of this room, A great brass fend- 
_ Pretentious, it is not insincere. Everything is real. It will last, let | er, spread like the tail of Juno’s bird (again), protects the floating 
us hope, a thousand years. drapery from the fire. These cretonne rooms are very pretty, but 
A very pretty room is Mrs. Kernochan’s boudoir. Here Japan | will they last? Not through a Pompeiian experience, certainly. 
} 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Cee. DORE exhibited two remarkable works, which 
were described by our Paris correspondent in the number 
for August last. The one has for its title ‘Amor et Parca, a 
mystic illustration of a youthful victim paralyzed by passion, and 


WK 


TNT 


aid of which mortals of both sexes, unencumbered with vest- 
ments, toil in spasmodic effort to ascend, while Cupids circle 
about to encourage or thwart. With such productions as these 
before us, it would be futile to deny that M. Doré’s aspirations 
have been realised. Though similar instances. are not by any 


X. 


in the relentless grasp of a winged Destiny. The 
Here we have a vast 


borne away 
other work is a very rhapsody of invention. 


Vase, which is to be supposed brimming with the false felicities 
It is wreathed with flower-branches, 


of love and wine. by the 


means numerous, he is not the only painter who has contended 
for the palm that awaits those who patiently and perseveringly 
labour to attain distinction as professors of the sister art. Leigh- 


ton in England and Noel Paton in Scotland are examples of a 
like ambition. 


GLASS ORNAMENTATION .—Continued. 


WHEN a steam-engine was employed, and the sand conse- 
quently driven against the material with great force, the effect was 
very remarkable; pieces of thick glass, slabs of marble or stone, 
were by these means engraved to patterns half an inch deep, the 


1+ 


ornamentation, however, not being cut down vertically, but at an 
angle, the atoms of sand glancing off from the sides of the de- 
sign. ‘To produce such effects as these last, considerable power is 
required ; but light engraving was produced by sand simply falling 
through a tube by its own gravity from a hopper placed several feet 
high. Sand-work could never compete with fine engraving, but it 
is a highly ingenious mode of surface ornamentation. 
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We have no space here to more than notice a Cabinet 
of Glass—a singular and very interesting novelty—the 
work of Messrs. W. and C. OSLER, of Birmingham and 
London. A good idea of its exceeding grace and beauty 
will be conveyed by our engraving. Some sustaining 


portions are of wood and metal, but all its principal 
parts are of glass, composed and arranged with taste 
and judgment—very striking in effect. Few objects in 
the Exhibition attracted more attention or greater admira- 


tion. 
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The grand difference between cutting and engraving is that the 
former alters the surface, converting it into angular projections or 
facets, while engraving—that is to say, ordinary engraving ; we 
shall have to speak of other kinds presently—leaves the forms and 
profiles of the object it decorates practically untouched. Cutting 
Was a purely conventional kind of ornamentation, which called for 
great skill, but no Art; engraving also demands much skill, great 
delicacy of touch, and includes any amount of Art, even the high- 
est figure drawing. The slightest touch of the small revolving- 
wheel, dressed with some cutting substance like emery, makes a 

199 
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mark on the glass, and it is not difficult to understand that a 
skilled workman, with a design supplied to him, can with its aid 
trace letters, ciphers, crests, or any other kind of ornament on the 
glass. Such work forms the ordinary occupation of the glass- 
engraver, but the degrees of excellence to which it is carried are 
many. The ordinary style of decoration is simple, and this is 
more fitting than complicated work for objects of every-day use. 
A glass decanter or jug to contain brilliantly coloured wines cer- 
tainly does not call for the application of much Art; a crest or 
cipher, a few stars, a light, elegant band of ornamentation near 
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Messrs. PINDER, BOURNE & Co., of 


England, manufacture only earthen- 
ware; but that branch of ceramic Art 
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medal awarded to them has been | modelling and good painting; while their de 


well earned, for among their ex- 
hibits are many admirable works 


they carry near to perfection. The silver 


entitled to high praise 


signs are not often surpassed by the more ambitious 
producers of porcelain. Our selections are made 


cn 
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from a large assemblage of productions that do 
credit to the firm. 


for good 


the rim, delicate flowers and foliage, are the most fitting decora- 
tions. 

As to common engraved work, executed by means of fluoric 
acid, in designs covering the whole surface, and having no more 
effect than a bit of the commonest machine-made lace, they are 
utterly unworthy of notice, except by way of condensation. But 
when a beautiful object like glass, whether plain or coloured, can 
be decorated with comparative ease, the inducement to lavishness 
in ornamentation is very great, and consequently glass-engravers 
without artistic talent or appreciation have covered acres of ruby, 


green, white, and other glass with hunting-scenes, and even classic 
subjects, which to an artistic eye are simply hideous: this kind of 
so-called ‘‘ornamentation”’ is happily on the wane, and elegant 
simplicity has assumed its proper place. 

But glass affords a fine field for the true artist; it is so beauti- 
ful in itself, and, except against violence, so lasting, that it offers 
an extremely tempting material to work upon; consequently within 
a few years we have seen much true Art-work on glass. Beauti- 
ful designs of flowers and scroll-work, and even elaborate com- 
positions including figures, often drawn from mythology, executed 
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WE engrave a Cabinet by the leading upholstery house of New York, and also of Paris— 
that of L. MARCOTTE & Co. It isa work of very great merit and beauty, The wood employed 
is ebony. Although a production of the New World, it competes with the very best works of 
the old. The American firm has assuredly shown that its home manufactures of the higher 


One of the most attractive and 
effective bronze works in the Exhibi- 
tion—contributed by Herr WaAaG- 
NER, of Vienna—is a Pillar Cande- 


Tec 


labrum of much beauty; it is de- 
signed by a first-class artist. The 
figures are well modelled. 


order may in no way shrink from comparison with the best issues of the long-established 
ebenistes of Paris. The cabinet, while as a whole imposing in effect, will bear the minutest 
scrutiny as to all its details. 


on claret jugs and large flat Venetian bottles, have become com- 
mon of late, many of them exquisite works of Art, which have 
been purchased at great prices for museums, and by such connois- 
seurs as could afford the outlay. Originally all this kind of engra- 
ving was left dull and unpolished, and the contrast between the 
matted ornamentation and the brilliant ground is extremely pleas- 
ing ; it was also in very low relief, or rather shallow intaglio, but 
the light passing through the substance of the glass produced the 
effect of bas-relief. 
Lately, however, engraved glass has developed in more than 


one direction ; new forms and modifications in the style of engra- 
ving have created quite a new epoch in the beautiful art. When 
the old shapes were abandoned, the decanter and jug based on the 
Greek amphora and the flat Venetian bottle reigned almost su- 
preme ; now we have a large variety of forms, adaptations of the 
classic, and Gothic and Celtic forms. The reproduction of the 
Celtic style is peculiarly happy. Like the Gothic, the outlines of 
the vessels are conical, but the Celtic examples are shorter in the 
body than the former, and are mounted with metal handles and 
covers, while the Gothic specimens are fitted with stoppers in the 
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We engrave a singularly perfect example of design and make 
in Lace, the production of FRANZ BOLLARTH, of Vienna, the 
design being from the pencil of the artist, J. Storck. The work 
has been executed by command of her Imperial Majesty the 
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made by the same producer from designs by the same accom- 
plished artist: of these we may hereafter give engravings. 
They are shown at a good time, for in this branch of Art 
industry very little has been done by either France or England. 
Of machine-made lace there may be enough and to spare ; but 


Empress of Austria, specially for exhibition in Paris. This most 
beautiful object, a specimen of delicate and refined workmanship 
of the very highest order, has attracted and merited universal 
attention and admiration, with several works of similar character, 


_of the produce of delicate fingers there is far too little that may 
vie with works of the olden time. [If artists will design, intel- 
ligence direct, and subtle hands execute, surely the works pro- 
duced to-day may rival those of the long ago, that have become 
so rare as well as so beautiful as to be coveted at any cost. 


usual way. In these beautiful works the design is arranged in 
panels and bands, the glass being cut away so as to give two or 
three different levels, producing charming effects. This method 
of sinking certain parts of the ground, and then engraving por- 
tions or the whole of the surface, calls into play all the talent of 
the designer and engraver. In this kind of work the engraving is 
of very slight depth. Another development is that of deep, bright 
cutting, sometimes in relief, like a cameo, sometimes sunk, as in 
intaglio; in either case thick glass is employed, and the deepest 
portions are sunk to the depth of a quarter of an inch or more. 


French manufacturers have adopted some square and rhomboidal 
forms similar to those often employed by the Chinese and Japanese 
potters, and have produced bold floral patterns, with''birds and 
other objects, in this deep engraving, which is brilliantly polished. 
It should be stated that in this deep engraving parts may be un- 
dercut, and thus an extraordinary effect of relief produced when 
desired. 

English artists have largely employed figure subjects, gen- 
erally taking them from the antique. In Messrs. Webb's collec- 


tion is a portion of the frieze of the Parthenon, executed in 
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Among the very best productions of the cabinet-maker, conspi- | ‘blished houses of London. The description that might fill a page 


cuous in the Exhibition, was the Cabinet of Mr. 
CHARLES GREEN, of Sheffield—a country manu- 
facturer who competes with the long and well esta- 


must be condensed into a few lines. The artist 
who designs also executes this remarkable and ad- 
mirable work. It is the production of a thoughtful 


scholar, who laboured so that to look upon its results would be re- 
ieee reminders of the high ways that made England truly great. 


It is of ebony, most of the illustra- 
being of bronze. 


In fact, the cabinet is a history. 


tive “incidents ”’ 


= 


relief and polished, stound the neck of a vase, producing an ob- 
ject of truly high Art. 

Tt is almost superfluous to say that work like that last alluded 
to is necessarily expensive ; to produce such an object of Art re- 
quires, besides the skill of the glass-blower in obtaining a beau- 
tiful form, the labour of a skilful engraver for many months; 
hence has arisen a series of vases and other objects in glass 
which have no connection with table-glass, are not intended for 
any useful purpose, but are as truly genuine works of Art as an 
exquisite Sévres or other vase. 


A still more curious and artistic form of ornamental glass has 
very lately appeared in what is aptly called sculptured glass, and 
this kind of glass has an interesting history. When the famous 
vase now in the British Museum, known as the Portland or Bar- 
berini Vase, from the palace in Italy which it had adorned perhaps 
for centuries, was brought to England by the Duke of Portland, 
the secret of its manufacture was unknown; it was a Greek work 
of the grand period of Art, with admirably drawn figures, translu- 
cent in parts, in creamy white on a dark ground. No glass manu- 
facturer ventured to produce such a work at that time, but Mr. 
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A Clock and Candelabra, the pro- | engraved on this page. As excellent exam- | among productions of this class—-a class 


f (é 
FU 


duce of the very eminent firm of 


BAGUES, bronzists of Paris, are | ples of modelling and casting theyare foremost | for which Paris has long been pre-eminent. 


Wedgwood was permitted to take a mould of the vase, and pro- 
duced excellent copies of it in the beautiful jasper-ware popularly 
known as Wedgwood. The original vase was lent by the Duke 
of Portland to the British Museum for the benefit of the public, 
and the indignation was great when many years since a lunatic or 
fanatic of some kind smashed the unique and beautiful object into 
a thousand pieces. The question whether it was really composed 
of glass or some ceramic substance was settled when the edges 
of the innumerable pieces and the atoms chipped from them could 


be carefully examined. The débrzs of this exquisite specimen of | 
Greek Art was photographed, and this photograph may still be 
seen in the gem-room of the Museum, side by side with the vase 
itself, which has been restored with such skill as scarcely to show 
any mark of its destruction. A year or two since an artist named 
Northwood undertook a reproduction of the treasure. A dark- 
coloured glass vase was blown of the form of the Barberini Vase, 
and then encased in a tolerably thick layer of glass of the same 
colour as the figures on the original, and with steel tools he cut 
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Two Cabinets, produced by M. BLANQUI, of Marseilles, are 
tepresented on this page: underneath is one of the Furniture 


UATE 


of walnut-wood ; they are carved with consummate skill. The 
_ designer is certainly an artist; so probably are the artisans who 


provincial cabinet-makers have entered boldly into competition 
with those of the capital. In this honourable rivalry they have 
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succeeded in both countries. The examples here engraved are 
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work out his thought; and so, no doubt, is the manufacturer by 
whom the admirable productions here exhibited are created. 


_ away all the superfluous part of the upper layer, and actually 
sculptured the whole of the figures as they appear on the original. 
This clever reproduction appeared in Messrs. Daniell’s exhibit at 
Paris. Such an event as this, occurring at a time when the orna- 
mentation of glass was attracting much attention, could scarcely fail 
of producing some effect, and accordingly we find in Messrs. Webb’s 
_ collection a vase decorated with two classical subjects in the same 
manner and by the same artist, who has already expended two 
years’ labour upon it, and yet it is not quite finished. This beau- 
tiful work was valued at $12,500. 


The Barberini Vase is the undoubted type of this sculptured 
glass, of which it should be mentioned there are other examples 
in the British section of the Exhibition by Messrs. Hodgetts, 
Richardson, and Son. Wedgwood ware, admirable as it is, and 
well as the modelling of the figures was managed, could not give 
the semi-transparency and graduated tints of the glass; but before 
or about the period of the reproduction by Mr. Northwood already 
alluded to, the process of péée sur faze in porcelain was invented 
in France, and produced effects almost of precisely the same kind 
as those obtained in sculptured glass. This pdé¢e-sur-pdte orna- 
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We engrave the second of two Rose-water Dishes, the pro- 


- duction of ELKINGTON and Co., of London. They are designed 


and modelled by M. Morel-Ladeuil, whose taste and skill have 
been powerful auxiliaries to the great establishment in Birming- 


ham, and have no doubt largely aided in extending its fame. As 
already observed, the subject illustrated is the year, its months, 
and the signs of the zodiac, the centre group being children 


gathering the fruits of the earth. As in all compositions of M. 
Morel-Ladeuil, thorough professional knowledge, educated taste, 
and a devoted love of Art, are manifest. 


mentation has been spoken of in our previous article on pottery, 
but it may be well to mention here that while glass sculpture is 
actually cut in the hard substance by means of steel tools, figures 
in pate sur pate are modelled in a thin mixture of very finely- 
reduced clay by means of camel-hair pencils. These two charm- 
ing modes of decoration, produced by processes so essentially dis- 
similar, are very similar in effect; and while the labour is much 
greater in the former case the highest skill is necessary in each; 
neither one nor the other is fitted for any but first-rate ornamenta- 
tion. Like the péte-sur-pdte porcelain, sculptured glass has cre- 
ated a great sensation, and there is little doubt that both will re- 
main odjets de vertu for a long period, because Art of that kind is 


capable of a high degree of perfection, and the greatest sculptor 
or modeller need not disdain working on such exquisite materials 
as hard porcelain and crystal glass. 

The use of coloured glass also has been greatly modified. All 
old connoisseurs remember the admiration bestowed on the ruby 
and other coloured glass of Bohemia, sometimes’ ‘one-coloured 
and plain, at other times with a film of coloured glass blown, or 
“ flashed,” over a vessel of white glass, and ornamental engraving 
cut through the coloured stratum, and allowing the colourless 
glass to appear through: sometimes the colours and the treatment 
were reversed and modified. In general the engraving on old 
Bohemian work was not of a high class. 
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“ARY. SCHEFFER, DEL ARMYTAGE, SOULP™ 


ADORATION. 


D. APPLETON &C? NEW YORK 
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- THE BANQUET. SCENE: TING. § MACBETH. ” 
me Frontispiece. ) 


D. Mactse, RA. Painter. Cc. W. Suanre, Engraver 


N. ‘the ‘year 1840 . Daniel Maclise | was elected a 
Royal Academician, when. he contributed to the 
annual - exhibition. this picture, which may be 
“regarded as one. of his finest historical works. 
All who, have seen the tragedy, well put on the 
_stage will understand what material this spe- 
cia incident of. the drama affords to the artist 


The 
alf-barbaric splendour of the banquet-room, with its royal and 
ble occupants, even were there nothing to disturb the harmony 
of the feast, would in. itself constitute a very attractive picture ; 
but the peculiar circumstances. that attend the Scottish king’s fes- 
tivity invest the scene with a most powerful interest. The horror 
) f Macbeth ; at beholding the ‘apparition of the murdered Banquo 
; depicted with amazing. force; ‘the muscles of the hands show it 
less than the features, of the face. His “wretched wife, ten- 
| more of an’ assassin than himself, stands up with an affecta- 
on of bold assurance and innocence to calm her guests, ‘number- 
ing nearly seventy persons, all distinctly made out, and with every, 
variety of countenance, expression, and attitude. The triumph of 
“the picture, however, most spectators will consider to be the figure 
of Banquo, which i is ‘indicated rather than actually personified : the 
man form is there. darkly shadowed forth, obscure, but terrible 
its ghastly indistinctness. Imagination had here full scope, and 
rt has never conveyed more ‘truthfully the realities of an appalling 
ene, The accessories, too, have all been closely ; and authorita- 
tively studied, from the jewelled « crown of the usurper to the gob- 
: of red wine Hing, in the agony of the moment, upon the floor. 


no painter’ of our time so competent to deal with it. 


————— IN CAIRO. 


Re As. Painter. Rs er. ‘A. Rayon, Engraver. 


“3 Few artists have ‘succeeded better in their. studies of ethno- 
hy than M. Géréme, who knows well the distinctive character, 
a nationality, and how to express it on canvas. His Eastern 


oe “OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


pictures evidence this in a peculiar manner; and any one who has 
made himself acquainted with the specimens. of the various’ tribes 
congregated in Constantinople or Cairo-would be at' no-loss to 
identify and determine the country of which the. figures intone of 
his pictures are presumed to be natives. - The picture heré* trans- 
lated into black and white, through’ M; Rajon’s well-known’ skilful 
etching-needle, originally-bore the ‘title; we~ believe, of ‘Corps de 
Garde des*Arnautes a Caire.’ These Arauts’ rank among the 
flower of. the Ottoman army, and’ are found as ‘mercenaries in all 
parts-of: Turkey and: the Barbary: States.” : They are a bold and 
warlike’ race of mountaineers - of the province of Albania; they 
make» splendid soldiers, but itis well: known that the® hireling 
sword of the Albanian warrior is at: the service of: any one who 
will pay for it.: But it must be bribed, for’without bribery: no in- 
ducement is strong enough to entice them from their native-moun- 
tains, where they lead a semi-barbarous life, not unlike that in 
which the free-lances of the Middle Ages delighted, and mediaval 
bards sang of so rapturously. The Arnauts live on thé most sim- 
ple diet, rarely eating méat. The national.dréss is extremely pic- 
turesque, and espécially.so is that of: the men when’ equipped for 
military service, with the heavy- turban, embroidéred white frock 
or surtout, and long ornamentéd’ pistols stuck in the gay sash or 
scarf. M. Géroéme here represents a group of thése warriors chat- 
ting” idly in a guard- house. The two figures in-the foreground are 
posed with considerable’ease and elegance, and the whole ‘ompo- 
sition is very effectively: on ee 
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Ary Scuerrer, Delt. RRC: -AnnvTAck; Sele 


THIS engraving is from a sketch, drawn with pen and ‘ink, ina 
free and masterly manner; the effect is laid in very slightly with 
sepia. .The engraver has aimed to imitate the original, so far as 
the means at his command would enable him so to do. The com- 
position is nothing more than a study of heads, in the attitude of 
adoration, a sentiment or feeling which - justifies the title we have 
given to it. It is only reasonable to suppose that a_painter like 
Ary Scheffer, who in the latter part of his career especially made 
religious Art the peculiar feature of his practice, should study the 
human. face with reference . to such subjects; and we fancy we 
recognise among this group , individual forms and features which 


_ have appeared in some of the artist’s finished pictures: 
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suggestions and eaformiation” as -to# tasteful; 
i worthy, true- houses—houses that are picturesque 
yet simple; beautiful without vulgar pretension" 

—he'finds himself ‘confronted ‘with precisely’ the 


readers: as’ ‘persons “who contemplate building—to 
subject of its: technicalities—and to*illustrate his text’ with 
. designs and’ such alternates. of: those designs as -he would 
ba a patron, who; before ‘he can ‘make up his’ mind as to 
‘specifically requires, needs to have placed before him seve- 
methods of treatment. This plan I propose to pursue 
owing papers, perhaps increasing the number of alternates 
der field of varying tastes which is likely to open up 
ose who seek information from the pages of a magazine. 

“Seen to enter into a long historical survey of the 
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problem: which: meets him ‘in his current practice: © 
_ Probably- his best course, therefore, will be to_ 


the building art than it was in the last generation. 
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of: seen? taste ; but, in malig his’ choice of treatment for the 
self-owned house, which, whether-near- at hand* “or afar-off, it is 
the ambition of most Americans to acquire, the cultivated layman 
will be most apt to ensure the maximum of-permanent Satisfaction 
to’ himself: if: he gets at some of" ‘the reasons which govern: ‘the ex- 
pression of a structure, and thése yéasons of necessity lave some 
of their roots in forerunning ‘conditions. It-may not be‘ amiss, 
therefore;-i in the first place, to ‘ask ‘the reader -of- middle age to 
compare’ the houses he-now-sées around: him, alike in city;.in sub- 
urb, and in’open country, with” ‘those he‘ was “accustomed to see in 
his‘youth. Such a retrospection can hardly fail- to leave on his 
mind the impression that the community is more cultivated in its 
perception of the commodious, the fitting, and the beautiful, 

In the aa 
of the Atlantic seaboard the hard and austere traditions of pio- 
neer life have practically ceased, it would seem, to exercise the re- 
straining influence they formerly did, even over the wealthy. The 
accretions of real or gwasz wealth succeeding the civil war, and 
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the greatly increased European travel, have introduced to an im- 
mensely greater extent than formerly tastes and habits of luxury 
which seek gratification in architecture, as well as in the less 
costly arts. Even the Puritan of New England has sloughed off 
the half-contemptuous and half-defiant repugnance to the esthetic 
—which descended to him from his prelate- and court-fleeing an- 
cestors—and, falling into line, extracts from the Fine Arts all that 
his means and leisure will enable him to buy. He wants not only 
his share of music and painting and statuary, and of majolica and 
faience and Japanese and Chinese 6rz¢-d-brac, but he wants an artis- 
tic house to put them in. Though the latest representative of what 
may be called, par excellence, the presidential family of the repub- 
lic may still select a “stern and rock-bound coast” for the site of 
his dwelling, he builds on it something much more elaborate and 
picturesque, even if smaller, than the far- stretching gambrel- 
roofed farmhouse, before the wide-mouthed, blazing chimneys of 
which his forefathers helped to lay the foundations of the nation. 

But not till a third of this century had elapsed did the country 
reach such a point in wealth and refinement that, along with the 
demand for opera, painting, and sculpture, arose a general call, 
among the more cultivated classes, for the expression of Fine Art 
not only in their public buildings but in private dwellings. Once 
in a great while in the colonial day some man like Bishop Berke- 
ley sought to create a permanent field for a trained architect, but 
with hardly any success. Nearly a century after his time we find 
Jefferson, who, unless De Witt Clinton be admitted to the same 
category, is the only public man of this country who appears to 
have paid serious attention to architecture, exclaiming that “the 
genius of architecture seems to have shed its maledictions over the 
land,” and the remark was undoubtedly applicable, in the main, to 
the state of building art in this country during the whole colonial 
period. There were a few mansions in Boston and other old New 
England towns, in New York and Albany, and along the Hudson 
River, in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Annapolis, as well as on the 
banks of the James, York, Potomac, and Rappahannock Rivers, 
in Virginia, the considerable size and solidity of which ensured, as 
such conditions always will, a certain dignity, but any marked de- 
parture from the rule-of mere utility without beauty did not occur 
till the requirements of an independent nation produced the na- 
tional Capitol at Washington, designed by Latrobe, an English- 
man of French descent, and burned down during the War of 1812. 

It is true that the mouldings and other details employed during 
the last century and part of this were generally refined, better 
studied, and in every way more satisfactory than the coarse, slo- 
venly, and unmeaning ones that have been prevalent within the 
present generation. For these details were copied from the well- 
studied examples left by such careful masters as Palladio, Serlio, 
Vignola, and Alberti, and which, since their time, have so fre- 
quently been reproduced by the art of the engraver. Moreover, 
the material of the colonial work is generally better, and the work- 
manship more substantial and faithful, than most of the work that 
has prevailed for the last generation—particularly since the civil 
war. But of architectural composition, of artistic massing, of 
well-balanced combinations in spaces and solids, of any work from 
the point of view of esthetics as well as of construction, there was 
almost nothing in the public buildings, except in so far as their 
material and expression were made to conform to those of the 
prevalent high-class private dwelling. An instance of this may be 
seen in the old wooden court-house in Newport. 

The examples left of the best class of private dwellings are, in- 
deed, much more satisfactory, on the whole, than those of the 
public buildings. The demand within the comparatively narrow 
limits of a dwelling-house for large combinations and massing is, 
of course, much decreased, while a good deal of dignity may be 
given to the brick fagade of a city house by the simple addition of 
a well-proportioned loggia in stone, which was occasionally done, 
or by spirited carvings to the stone dressings of the windows, ‘as 
still shown in the remains of the old Walton House, in New York. 
But the country houses of the wealthy, and most of the town 
houses even, were still very apt to be virtually the farmhouse, 
framed in wood, frequently of oak, and enclosed with shingles or 
clapboards. One or two additional stories were added, and the 
width increased so as to enclose two rooms deep instead of one. 
When ornament was introduced on the outside of such a house it 
was generally in the shape of cornices, extending wholly or par- 


tially around the top of the house, and moulded almost always from , 
correct models ; and of porches, also modelled in conformity with 
the rules inherited from the leaders of the cznguwe cento, except that 
the shafts of the columns—as if in perhaps unconscious deference 
to the meagreness of the general design—were sometimes thinner 
than prescribed by their data. But these cornices and porches, in — 
too many cases, do not, as they should, look as if they grew out 
of the house, but rather as if they were stuck on. In short, any 
attempt at unity of design is almost wholly wanting in these exte- 
riors. : 

As regards the interiors, a more satisfactory state of things ex-— 
isted. The cutting up of the space into numerous rooms of course — 
gave a much larger field for the employment of mouldings, as ap- 
plied to the finish of doors, windows, chimneys, casings, cornices, — 
wainscoting, panelling, &c. The cornice-mouldings of the ex- © 
terior, with the modillions or brackets which frequently occur be- 
neath them, were sometimes, in the case of the upper class of — 
houses, repeated in the same material—wood—inside the house, in — 
the best rooms. The mantelpieces were generally of good though ~ 
perhaps rather attenuated, design, and frequently carved with 
delicacy and skill. These chimney-fronts were sometimes of late ~ 
French character, resembling more or less those that: prevailed — 
under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., while in other cases they were — 
evidently motived on the examples that prevailed in England in — 
the times of the later Stuarts and earlier Georges. Wainscoting — 
was frequently added, sometimes treated as a dado—that is, as a — 
covering to only the lower part of the walls—and sometimes car- 
ried up from floor to ceiling, but almost always proportioned, — 
moulded, and panelled, and occasionally carved, with satisfactory — 
effect. The panelling, in particular, was apt to be much superior — 
to a great deal that we have known in our own times, the mantel- — 
pieces and other special features being often surmounted by a sin- — 
gle panel, made out of one piece of wood of very large dimensions, ~ 
but entirely free from crack or warp. The staircases, too, with — 
their landings and their returns, their twisted newel-posts and d 
prim balusters, are, many of them, very quaint and picturesque. — 
Towards the end of the colonial period the ceilings of the best class — 
of mansions were frequently treated with plaster decorations in — 
very low relief, their lines sometimes a little stiff and meagre, but — 
almost always greatly superior to the meretricious and tumid plas- 
ter ornamentation, so called, used in our time, till quite lately, in 
buildings of pretension. 1. 

But during the whole colonial period nothing in the way of 
domestic architecture, so far as I can discover, was ever executed — 
that would pass muster with the modern newspaper reporter as — 
an illustration of his favourite phrase of “palatial.” The dwell- 
ings of the planters on the Potomac or James River, however 
important they might appear in comparison with surrounding resi- 
dences, seldom assumed either the proportions or appearance of — 
quite moderate manor-houses in England. The original residences — 
at Arlington and Mount Vernon were, according to information re+ 
ceived from descendants of their colonial occupants, very meagre 
as compared with them after post-colonial additions and decora- 
tions were made. Take away the colonnades and wings from) 
Mount Vernon, and the immense portico columns (a most question= 
able “improvement” as most people nowadays will agree) from 
Arlington, and very little exterior remains. The Adams homestead — 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, is only an enlarged farmhouse ; the Phil- ~ 
lipse mansion near Yonkers on the Hudson, so far as its exterior — 
is concerned, might readily be taken, at a little distance, for one of — 
the great barns still to be seen in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
The city houses of the wealthiest resident merchants in no in- 
stance approached the splendours of Crosby Place in London, or 
Jacques Cceur’s house in Bourges (both built by merchants for 
their personal residences); and the imported governors of the va- 
rious colonies, even though one might here or there dwellin a _ 
“house of seven gables,” might well complain that they were not 
lodged as well as the burghers in Europe. This, of course, is 
precisely what any student of Art history might predicate of a new _ 
country founded among savages in a boundless wilderness, and — 
which has so largely received its intellectual development from a 
rigid sect, intent on carrying out a practical protest against the reli- 
gious and political conditions from which it had fled. And it may — 
well be that such a process of development, however devoid of the 
graceful ministrations of Art, was the best for the future of the 
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country, and for such gwasz missionary influence as the country 
may yet be destined to wield in its international relations. To this 
day the wilderness is not yet subdued nor the savage tamed, over 
by far the larger portion of the national territory, and perhaps a 

fully-developed domestic architecture should not be expected till 
these conditions have been fulfilled. At all events, it may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the question is fairly solved by a repro- 
duction of colonial examples. 

The high-class domestic architecture of the colonial period sur- 
vived the Revolution and the eighteenth century, and was followed 
—so far as exterior was concerned—by reproductions in wood of 

the Greek temple, varied. occasionally by a resort to the Roman 
types, and this again was succeeded by what may be called car- 
penters’ Gothic, initiated by Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill, 
but not taken up by the public until some time afterwards, when 
it was resuscitated and revised for popular use by Batty Langley, 


especially in the line of domestic architecture, they leave their 
Gothic traditions and early essays further behind them. 

As was to be expected, the new departure in England has not 
escaped the acute observation of our cis-Atlantic specialists, and 
the spirit of emulation has been deepened by a desire which has 
indeed long existed, but has been quickened, perhaps, by the cen- 
tenary of American independence, to combine with the work pro- 
duced under the impetus of this new departure a distinctively 
American flavour. There is nothing surprising in this. It is, on 
the contrary, precisely what was to be expected in the Art devel- 
opment of a self-subsisting community. It will be folly, perhaps, 
to expect that any wonderful prodigy of distinctively American 
architecture will arise from this state of things. The substitution 
of an ear of Indian-corn for an acanthus-leaf in the capital of a 
column, does not introduce us to a “new and American order,” 
any more than the French architects’ substitution of the fleur-de- 


who, however, also dabbled in equally thin attempts at the classic. 
His well-meaning essays in the direction of wooden Gothic un- 

fortunately produced only too much result in this country—where 

timber was cheap and ambition abundant—before the Pugins pre- 
pared the cultivated public to appreciate reproductions, more or 

less good, of medizeval work, projected under the inspiration of 
their invaluable labours. 

The half-executive and half-literary Gothicising work of these 
Englishmen was successfully taken up in this country, so far as 
one of its inferior phases—country houses of a moderate grade— 
is concerned, by A. J. Downing, an American, whose reputation, 


fis, or eagle, or cock of successive dynasties, for foliage or volute, 
presents us with a new and Gallic order. Such succedaneums 
simply diversify the details of surface-ornament on something 
which takes its main characteristics not from such trifles, but from 
elements of mass and proportion. The “order” of a Greek tem- 
ple lies in its exsemble—in its combined mass of construction and 
decoration—not in the decoration of a single feature, however im- 
portant that feature may be constructionally. Again, it is difficult 
for the specialist to imagine any form of arch or vault which has 
not already been employed by ancient Roman, Saracen, or medi- 
zevalist. If any American has an ambition to evolve a new one 


however, as the beautifier of the grounds around his structures will 
probably outlive that which will be accorded to him for the houses 
themselves. 
Since his death the French architect, Viollet-le-Duc, almost 
alone among the fellow-specialists of his country—whose bias has 
long been, and continues to be, set towards the Renaissance or, 
in a less degree, the Greek and Roman models from which the 
Renaissance is derived—has lent his great name to the glorifica- 
tion of Gothic work, though by no means exclusively to that type. 
In England, on the other hand, the more popularly known ama- 
teur, Ruskin, simultaneously preached such a bitter crusade against 
all architecture—whether in its ecclesiastical, civil, or domestic 


from his inner consciousness, let him remember how futile as well 
as supererogatory was a similar essay on the part of the German 
savant as to his elephant. 

Of course the less a practitioner or amateur was educated, the 
more likely he would be, in the early days of resort to the archi- 
tectural profession, to lift his pinions for spread-eagle flights, and 
to imagine the formation of a ‘“‘new American style’ an easy mat- 
ter, and the higher his training the more easily would he perceive 
that an architectural ‘‘style ’’ can no more be produced to order 
than a language, or a religious or political system. Consequently, 
one was very apt, two or three decades ago, to observe the well- 
educated architect shrug his shoulders at the patriotic suggestions 


phases—not motived on medizval types, that it culminated, a year 
_ or two ago, in the deliberate publication of his wish that the new 
portion of the city of Edinburgh in the Old World, and the whole 
of the city of New York in the New, might be utterly destroyed 
_ by fire, because—virtually—they are not built in conformity with 
medizeval types of his selection; though, as he flits from one 
_architectural type to another, now exacting supreme admiration 
for Giotto’s tower, and now for the later spire of Chartres, it would 
not seem to be a very easy matter to adopt the proper system, 
_ even if stamped with his approval. For many years he fulminated 
his crusade with such splendour of diction, such opulence of illus- 
_ tration, and such fascination of style, that he carried the great ma- 
jority of English-speaking architectural amateurs and of budding 
eects before him. His influence has, however, long been on 
the wane, especially among practitioners; whose experience has 
taught them that, however fervid and entrancing may be his utter- 
ance, and however much gratitude they owe him for instilling even 
the desire for applied high Art into the Anglo-Saxon mind, his 
‘theories are for the most part wholly untenable when submitted 
' to practical, every-day exigencies. 
_ Without, then, at all accepting the dictum of a recent English 
_ Writer—who insists that the weakness and defects of current build- 
‘ing art are attributable to the retrogression of the last generation 
of architects from the examples left by the civilisation of Athens 
and Rome, and by the revival of that civilisation, so far as Art is 
‘concerned, in-the fifteenth century, to the barbarisms and incon- 
‘gruities of Gothic—we may, I think, accept it as a fact that, both 
among amateurs and architects, the conviction is deepening that 
the so-called distinctively Gothic forms, though probably the no- 
blest and most suitable of existing systems for the ecclesiastical 
‘purposes of Christendom, and perhaps for very large enclosures 
of a secular kind, are by no means so well adapted for confined or 
erate domestic purposes as others which lie more or less out- 
ot medizeval prototypes. Several of the cleverest practition- 
rs in England have within a few years taken a new departure 
from this point of view; and in every successive composition, 
i 


of his too-much self-taught brother. But valuable as are the con- 
servative and corrective influences of academical methods, they do 
not embrace all the factors of national life and conduct. Those 
conducive to the evolution of national feeling in architecture have 
been at work, and the artistically-trained grade of our most em- 
ployed architects have seemingly for a number of years been, 
with a considerable degree of success, impressing their designs for 
domestic purposes with somewhat of a vernacular character; that 
is, with certain peculiarities of mass and detail which strike the 
trained observer as novel and apart from the productions of other 
countries. 

At first they were probably led into this almost or quite uncon- 
sciously, by the exigencies arising from differences of climate and 
social habits, and building material, between this and the mother- 
country—that is, by fully recognising what amateurs primarily de- 
voted to other pursuits had not hitherto had the leisure to recog- 
nise, and mere builders had not had the trained ability to recog- 
nise. But within the last five or six years, and especially since the 
centenary, the effort has apparently been made, at least to a conside- 
rable extent, with a feeling of self-consciousness. Much of the work 
thus produced has undoubtedly been of a most creditable class, 
whether constructionally or artistically considered. It has been es- 
sentially eclectic, as all architectural art must be that is vital and 
growing, among producers versed in Art history ; and almost every 
leading architectural development, from Athenian times to the latest 
phase of the Gothic or Renaissance of the various European nations, 
may be found more or less interpolated upon it, according to the 
bias, conscious or unconscious, of the designer. With much di- 
versity of detail the leading features were for a while, in the most 
striking of the city houses, founded on the combination of what 
the French call Neo-Grec. lines, with feeling expended on one or 
more of the numerous types of Gothicism. And within the last 
four or five years the enchant has been strongly in the direction 
of that English type which was gradually developed from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of George III.,and which has lately been—not 
very exhaustively or happily, perhaps—dubbed the Queen Annestyle. 
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These vernacular traits have, however, been developed still more 
rapidly and markedly in our country houses than in our urban resi- 
dences; for the piazzas or verandas on which, owing to our cli- 
mate, so much time is spent in summer, become factors of such 
importance in the composition that they give occasion for develop- 
ments almost unknown to the English rural houses on which our 
own are in some of their main and especially their exterior fea- 
tures so largely modelled. Of course the productions of superior 
architects have been travestied by inferior ones ; and it is not with- 
out reason that there has sprung up, among the most cultivated 
classes of the community, a recoil against much of the result of the 
overstrained effort towards “‘an American style’ and ‘‘ something 
new” in the exterior of domestic architecture, with which the 
country has been infested since the civil war unlocked all the 
sources of inflation. Many of these examples most of the best- 
trained members of the community, whether within or without the 
ranks of the architectural profession, probably agree in condemn- 
ing. The reticence of well-digested knowledge, the reserve of 
well-balanced force, are not at all apparent in them. On the con- 
trary, a determination to parade every acquisition and resource of 
the designer, without reference to congruity or harmony, is only 
too conspicuous. If in literature a Montaigne or a Burton chooses 
to display the whole encyclopedia of his knowledge in one pro- 
duction, we are at least not bound to read more than a few pages 
at a time, and are sure of something worth reading wherever we 
open the book. But in the case of a fagade produced by a poor 
designer, intent on showing off within its boundary-lines every in- 
gredient of the hotch-potch in his brain, we cannot separate the 
part from the mass; nor, if we could train the eye to confine itself 
to one spot, would we be able to count on anything worth looking 
at. The examples in question are largely marred by exaggeration 
in composition and extreme coarseness and flabbiness of detail. A 
busy, fussy, patchwork appearance prevails. Tours de force of 
the most unmeaning and fatiguing character abound; and it goes 
without saying that such work must be repulsive to the competent 
observer in the too obvious self-consciousness it expresses. But 
nothing can be attempted in the way of creative work without self- 
consciousness; and it-by no means follows that the evils enume- 
rated will be remedied by returning to the enforced simplicity and 
bareness of the building examples of pioneers and frontiersmen. 
The very defects and failures of the architectural essays of the 
last decade or two—which for obvious reasons are more conspicu- 
ous in domestic than in public architecture—show vitality. There 
is no room for defects, so far at least as design and not execution 
is concerned, in the mere copying of a good example. 

I have said that within the last few years—and obviously so 
since the Centennial—the tendency to achieve a vernacular expres- 
sion in the building department of Art appears to be a self-con- 
fessed one. In the development of this tendency, Queen Anne has 
stood sponsor for much that would make that estimable royal 
lady open her eyes wider, if she could open them at all, and insti- 
tute comparisons thereof with what she might condescend to re- 
member of the products of domestic architecture in her own 
reign. Her successor, too, if we can suppose him capable of 
analysing a work of architecture, might be disposed to renew, in 
application to some few of our latter-day architects, his objurga- 
tions against the “‘boeds and bainders” who were his contempo- 
raries, if he were called upon to father everything that has lately 
been dubbed Georgian. But the designers, without resorting to 
any question of democratic privilege, or to the unquestionable 
right existing in a free country to design and be ‘paid for poor 
work, might well contend that, in trying to evolve a worthy vernacu- 
lar style, it was not only their right but their duty to reject the let- 
ter while accepting the spirit, and to use the Queen Anne style, 
not as a copy-book, but simply as artistic foundation and frame- 
work. 

There has also been a good deal of coquetry with Japanese 
motives as applied exteriorly to roofing and veranda-work, and 
still more largely as applied to interior mural decoration and fur- 
niture; and Japanese methods of covering, partitioning, and deco- 
ration, will probably in the near future be pursued much more 
boldly than heretofore, and, in good hands, to great advantage, 
especially in the case of houses to be used only in the summer. 
While in the way of suggesting motives for future consideration, 
it may be allowable to express some surprise that our architects— 


especially those who might be supposed to be most familiar with 
the traditions of New York and Albany—have not referred more 
than they have to the fruitful and picturesque fields of Flemish 
and Dutch examples for home development. Their main features 
might be made, alike outside and inside of a house, to harmonise 
admirably with the materials prevalent in those localities. 

Another form the desire for something worthy to be distinctively 
American has lately taken—especially among the younger practition- 
ers—is that recurrence to “‘colonial architecture” to which I have 
already several times alluded. Now, if it were certain, or even likely, 
that, with the natural feeling of literate practitioners and interested 
amateurs to get away from the obtrusive crudities we have been 
considering, were mingled a desire (which might be supposed to be 
natural to the citizens of a republic) to return to an appropriate 
simplicity of architectural expression for domestic uses, there might 
be some impropriety in suggesting the apparent paradox that there 
is no greater danger to the establishment of an acceptable national 
domestic architecture than a resort—unless under the most gene- 
rous rules of interpretation and adaptation—to the building art of 
the pioneering fathers, if by the term ‘colonial architecture ’’ be 
meant the examples as they generally existed before the Revolu- 
tion, and not as they were improved after the establishment of in- 
dependence. I will take it for granted that no one, familiar with 
that grade of existing American society which has the command 
of very large means, will assert that a self-restrained or ascetic tone 
any longer prevails_in it to. an “influential degree. Is it not rather 
the truth that our merchant-princes, our large manufacturers, our 
money-coining miners, railway magnates, and financiers of all 
kinds, are nowadays much more disposed to emulate the expendi- 
tures of the Medici of the old Italian republics than to conform 
to the habits of their thrifty forefathers in their colonial “ day of 
small things ?”” 

But the self-indulgence and love of display prevalent in circles. 
where large means are being rapidly accumulated by no means 
interfere with the equally prevalent. love of country in them. On 
the contrary, they are probably, in an indirect way, but in no 
inconsiderable degree, fed by that sentiment. The ambition, as 
Americans, to prove themselves equal, not only in spending capa- 
city but in taste and culture, to the privileged classes of the Old 
World, is a very natural one, and there is no way in which they 
can give it a monumental character so readily and at the same time 
so self-serviceably as in the houses they are to live in. But if the 
members of this class, through the -operation of patriotic senti- 
ment, are beginning to be led into “colonial architecture” as the 
legitimate expression of that sentiment—of which there is strong 
evidence—they are led by what can hardly be called less than a 
delusion into lending their support to a situation which has in it, so 
far as domestic architecture lays claim to high Art, the elements of 
failure. Art, in any of its expressions, has sentiment of its own in 
abundance, but it is above the narrow—however sweet and re- 
spectable—sentiment of place and tribe. The expression of a 
novel phase or rendering of architecture, as of any other of the | 
Fine Arts, will necessarily have an accidental and local colouring 
derived from the Zaéz¢at and mental characteristics and experience 
—the surroundings, education, and outlook—of the designer: and 
will partake more or less of a provincial tone. But, in its nearest 
approaches to perfection, high Art is pervasive and cosmopolitan, 
and, like religion, it aims to meet universal appreciation and assimi- 
lation. Such an aim is incompatible with the limitations of patri- 
otism, which is only enlarged provincialism, necessary for the cohe-, 
rence and well-being of communities as regards their current ma- 
terial interests, but not as regards their intellectual and spiritual 
interests, of which latter interests Art is, to a certain extent, the 
representative. Moreover, what is colonial is not national. It re 
presents the mother-country much more than the new one. 
colonial architecture of this country was not American. America, 
in the modern acceptation of the term among the English-speak- 
ing peoples, as applicable to the present United States, did not 
exist. At the close of the British rule, even after a hundred and 
fifty years of settlement, this country consisted only of the strip of 
seaboard lying between the St. Lawrence and the Altamaha. Our . 
colonial dwellings were English—provincial English—with a con- 
siderable admixture of Dutch in the towns of New York and Alba- 
ny, and the between-lying settlements along the Hudson, as well 
as in the larger centres of the Jerseys. There was, too, a slight 
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infusion of German and Swedish in Pennsylvania and Delaware; 


but all over New England and Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, | 


there was nothing to be seen, so far as I can discover, but more or 
less commonplace examples of the most unmistakable English mo- 
tives set in wood or brick. Where, moreover, is the historical link 
between the colonial architecture of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
current architecture of Buffalo and Pittsburg, of Cincinnati and 
Louisville, of Chicago and St. Louis, of San Francisco and Den- 
ver, and Omaha and Galveston ?—cities which had no existence, 
even on paper, at the expiration of the colonial period. In all the 
remaining examples or records that I have seen of colonial build- 
ings, I do not remember to have recognised a single feature, either 
in construction or decoration, which can, by the most liberal inter- 
pretation, be considered indigenous—which is not common in their 
European prototypes—unless it be the gambrel-roof. And it is to 
be remarked that the gambrel-roof was very seldom employed 
where there was an obvious attempt to give an esthetic character 
to a building. It was evidently the result of statical and econo- 
mical considerations merely, and perhaps cannot fairly claim a 
place on the zsthetical side of the question at all. The same is 
true of several subsidiary features which have been thought dis- 
tinctively colonial, e. g., the shingles used for siding on the outside 
of timber framework. Shingles were used for the same purpose in 
England and in the Scandinavian countries. In any event, such 
constructional detail is surely an inadequate foundation on which 
to build up the domestic phase of a national building art. 
As regards other distinctive features than the gambrel-roof, on 
a large scale, that one in the modern American country house 
which strikes foreigners as the chief characteristic is undoubtedly 
the wide-spread, thoroughly-developed piazza or veranda. It is 
true that the inhabitants of Southern Europe are much given to 
the open air, but those portions of their establishments devoted to 
al fresco use are to be found in the terrace, the balcony, and the 
flat roof, covered with awning, rather than in anything resembling 
our full veranda. Our word “piazza” is, indeed, adopted from 
the Italian, but in a very partial sense, the word as originally used 
standing for something much more comprehensive than in our ap- 
plication of it. Our veranda is, in fact, so characteristic a feature 
that the exterior—and consequently, in well-elaborated plans, the 
interior in great degree—of the American country house in its 
next phase will, it can hardly be doubted from present indications, 
be largely based upon it, in conjunction with the broad expanses 
and curvilinear terminations of Japanese and other Oriental roofs. 
But it is remarkable that the veranda—the American feature dar 
excellence of Anglo-Saxon rural houses—was almost unknown to 
the colonists. It is to be seen, it is true, on a few of their houses 
that remain to these times; but, so far as my experience goes, in- 
vestigation always proves it to have been added some time during 
the present century, or at the end of the last. There was some- 
times, indeed, an approach to it in the prolongation of the lower 
plane of a gambrel-roof into a narrow shed-roof, overhanging 
with wide eaves the face of the house, but this is generally to be 
seen in the rear, and the covered space was seemingly used rather 
for kitchen or scullery purposes than any other. The small por- 
tico, too, stuck on the front fagade was, with its frequently fixed 
seats at the sides, no doubt-used; in its meagre way, for the pur- 
poses of a modern piazza, but its primary object was undoubtedly 
that of a frontispiece to the principal opening of the building, and 
for enclosing in winter as a storm-porch, to protect the hall from 
the weather. 
Luther said that most people who discard old systems and adopt 
‘novel ideas are like a drunken man on horseback, who, as soon as 
he is set upright, when in danger of falling over on one side, will 
straightway topple over on the other, His special reference was to 
religious systems and ideas, but the saying applies equally well to 
Art. A clever artist will throw any materials—good, bad, or in- 
different—together so as to look relatively well. Bad materials in 
his hands may be made to assume a more satisfactory shape than 
good ones in bad hands, but the value of the result will be in- 


creased just in proportion as the material at the good designer's 
_ disposal is good. And no doubt, after the first outbreak of archi- 
+ tectural patriotism among our ingenuous students has exhausted 
itself in rummaging among our by-ways for “copy” in the shape 


‘of wooden quoins (which is the technical word for projecting cor- 


ous reasons, should be, de rzgueur, of the latter material) ; and of 
pilasters (square pillars generally attached in full or partial relief to 
fagades, and which should, of course, appear at least to rest on 
solid foundation) resting, hap-hazard, at any point of their shafts 
on the steep incline of porch-roof shingles, we may find “colonial 
architecture” in its suggestions of simplicity, self-containedness, 
and restfulness, and with its refined mouldings, no mean element to- 
wards the attainment of a national ideal; but, on the other hand, 
unless it is handled with much discrimination, in a spirit of indepen- 
dence and liberality greatly in advance of its traditional servility and 
meagreness, there will be great danger that the dés¢//ustonée pub- 
lic will fall back again, for relief, to the clumsy and meretricious 
examples from which it was beginning to be weaned, and the lat- 
ter days of ‘‘vernacular architecture’”’ may thus be worse than its 
first. 

Having now gone over our introductory ground, refreshed our 
memories as to the antique, and familiarised ourselves, more or 
less, with the claims of the latest fashions in house-building, adopt- 
ed or growing up for adoption, reader and writer will probably 
agree to dispense altogether with ‘style’ when it suits us, though 
there is no reason in the world why a competent architect, versed 
alike in the history and in the modern exigencies of his profession, 
should not satisfactorily adapt the plan of a house—as of any other 
building whatever—to any “style,” if his employer should prefer 
the straight rules of the grammar of architecture to be drawn 
upon in his behalf, rather than be disposed to trust to the facility 
of his architect in ‘spontaneous production.’ After our rapid 
survey, reader and writer will further agree to give all due reverence 
to the memories of the architects and kings or capitalists who 
together did their great works in Assyria, or Egypt, or Athens, or 
Rome, or the episcopal sees of medizeval Europe, but not to handi- 
cap ourselves too much with the “styles” deducible from stately 
structures devoted to the high purposes of religious and civil go- 
vernment in our homely task of considering what is suitable for our 
current every-day purposes and exigencies here in the United States, 
in the way of family residences for the citizens of a republic where 
there is neither a peasantry nor a formulised and legal aristocracy, 
and where the habits of what is virtually a single homogeneous 
bourgeots class only differ according to the fluctuations of the 
money-market and the strength and cultivation of the individual. 
We will agree to resort to classic or mediaeval Gothic, or the Re- 
naissance of either, in its entirety, or to a dominant extent, or in a 
slight degree, or not at all, just as it happens to hit our mood, or 
suit constructional emergencies or esthetical suggestions. If we 
find that there are substantial reasons, as applied either to con- 
struction or zesthetics or domestic comfort for adopting the low ceil- 
ings, the spreading rectilinear or small round windows, the diminu- 
tive panes of glass centred with their bull’s-eyes, or the larger ones 
with their bevelled edges, the gablets and panels with their deli- 
cate mouldings and quaint and charming brick carvings, the ba- 
luster columns and twisted newels and finials and sunflowers of 
what is called the Queen Anne style, we will make use of them, 
throughout our house, or only partially, according to our needs 
and judgment. If we find that the interior of some colonial man- 
sion adapts itself well to modern notions of combined stateliness 
and comfort, and that the mouldings or other details that decorate 
its lines and surfaces are refined and satisfactory and restful to the 
eye, we will profit by the suggestions afforded, without feeling un- 
der the slightest obligation to reproduce our example in its integ- 
rity. But we will not hanker after the “Queen Anne” simply 
because it is or bids fair to be the fashion ; we will not bow down 
and worship “colonial architecture” because it may be the rising 
sun. A sensible woman will not kill herself by tight lacing merely 
to please her dressmaker ; and in planning the house we may live 
in all our days, and leave to our children, we will at least reserve 
to ourselves the independence preserved by the modds¢e and the 
milliner in their fashions of three months’ duration, and, instead of 
investing all our houses in one cast-iron uniform, we will choose 
our motive from a dozen or so of stock patterns and shapes, in 
accordance with our perception of the figures and complexions, 
the habits and necessities, of those for whom we are contriving. 
To the cultivated perception 


‘© A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ 


whether it happens to be in or out of the current fashion. More- 
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over, whatever is intrinsically beautiful is sure, if its substance 
and shape endure long enough, to have its day over again, and to 
be reaccepted as the fashion, even by the uncultivated ;, whereas, 
if in itself or its replications it is inherently uncomely, its day of 
fashion is sure to be but a short one, 

One word more before we set our T square, and take pencil and 
scale in hand. We—reader and writer, or, now that we have got 
to the drawing-board, shall we say designer and employer, archi- 
tect and owner—we propose to design our houses—whether “ pala- 
tial mansion ” or porter’s lodge, villa or cottage—from the inside. 
We do not altogether assent to Lord Bacon’s axiom—so distaste- 
ful to showy architects—that “ houses were made to live in, not to 
look at.’’ We take his philosophical lordship’s dictum with several 
grains of salt. We assert that though every thoroughly appreci- 
ative and conscientious designer of a house should elaborate it 
from the inside, there is no good reason—provided he works aé 
znitzo, and is not hampered by existing masses—why the outside, 
when he gets to it, should not be made pleasant to look upon. On 
the contrary, there is every reason why it should be, and his bound- 
en duty to the wayfaring public, to whom every building placed 
before it partly—that is, so far as the eye is concerned—belongs, 
is to make it so. The ancient temples and forums of southern 
regions, with their great courts in Egypt, and their long, shady 
colonnades in Greece and Rome, might almost have been—as the 
modern church-spire properly is—designed from the outside. The 
uses of the ancient public buildings were largely external; the use 
of the “ heaven y-pointing spire’’ is entirely so. The theory is 
wholly untenable that the modern steeple or spire is merely the 
ultimate development of the steep roof of northern climes, where 
there is much snow to be carried off as quickly as possible, before 
it slowly thaws and finds out the weak spots in shingle or tile and 
plank and timber, through which to percolate and carry rot and 


dampness and discolouration to everything it touches in its pas- 
sage downward. If the spire meant simply the steep roof, all the 
roofs of the North European church would be steeples. Certainly 
greater pains would not have been taken to make the roof over a 
belfry or porch—which is generally the sub-structure of a spire— 
water-tight than to give a water-proof covering to a nave or sanctu- 
ary. The house of God sets up its sign above the town roofs or 
the forest-trees, a landmark to the sinner seeking rest, ‘and points ~ 
with taper spire to heaven.” The spire is simply an ecclesiastical 
sign-board of dignified dimensions and character, as it is right 

and beseeming it should be, considering to what it points. Inside 

it is but rough, insloping wall, or a tangle of timber. Its beauty 
is all on the outside, and it was designed from the outside. The 

medizeval Gothic work for ecclesiastical or important civic pur- 

poses that met the approval of its own generation, and waited for 
the sure endorsement of succeeding generations, is good mainly 

because—as is obvious—it was always designed from the inside. 

And one proof that mediaeval Gothic is not well adapted to the 

uses of the moderate or small modern homestead lies in the fact 
that, when so employed, it has to be designed from the outside, 

that is, there is a constantly-recurring stress laid on the designer 
to sacrifice interior convenience, in its maximum conditions, to the 

necessities of outside construction, imposed by the grammar of 

“the Gothic style.” If an owner has so strong a predilection for 
the exterior developments, as reduced to formule, of any given 

‘«style,” that, in spite of his professional adviser’s representations, 

he prefers to sacrifice the-interior arrangements of his house to it, 

that is another matter. But, as in the examples which are to fol- 
low the designer is under no such obligation, he proposes to adhere 
to what he considers the golden rule of home planning—to design 
from the inside. 

A. J. BLoor, 


THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


VI. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN, THE GERMAN, THE BELGIAN, AND THE DUTCH PICTURES. 


HE close of the Exhibition has robbed us of the 
largest, most complete, and most imposing dis- 
play of works of modern artists that the world 
has ever seen gathered together. Before the last 
memories of that spendid series of galleries have 
faded, we will give some brief notices of the 
Art-contributions of nations as yet unmentioned 

in the present series of articles. 

Austria and Hungary, in their united exhibit, carried off the 
palm of producing the most powerful and striking single work in 
the Exhibition from all competitors. The now famous picture by 
Hans Makart, the ‘Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp,’ was a sur- 
prise to the French critics. So grandiose a page of history had 
not been transferred to canvas since Delaroche laid down his brush 
forever. All the critics have described this splendid work, and 
some nine or ten million people have gazed upon it with admira- 
tion. Alike powerful in composition and in drawing, the only re- 
proach that could be brought against it was a too great prevalence 
of yellow in the colouring, and an absence of characteristic types 
among the personages. The superb beauties that press around 
the courser of the pale young emperor are not Flemish women ; 
they recall more in their proud loveliness the Italian princesses of 
Paul Veronese. It is said that the handsome brunette, robed in 
velvet, in the foreground, is a portrait of the artist’s wife, who is 
celebrated as being one of the most beautiful women of Vienna. 
A certain amount of injury to the effect of this fine work was pro- 
duced by its proximity to the Spanish Art-department. Seen from 
that section through the velvet draperies of the doorway, and after 
the eye had been feasting on the prismatic glories of Fortuny or 
the rose-like hues of Madrazo, its colouring showed yellow as the 
light of a gas-jet beside the white dazzle of the electric light. The 
two portraits exhibited by Makart, and which were hung one on 


either side of his great work, stamped him as one of the greatest 
portrait-painters of the age. Full of charm and of elegance, and 
exquisite in colour, each representing a beautiful woman in a 
piquant and fantastic costume, they showed that the painter well 
knew how to reproduce the dainty yet refined caprices of a leader 
of fashion. The reproach was brought against these portraits 
that the dresses were as studied and as important as were the 
heads. To this one of the most celebrated ®f Parisian Art-critics 
made answer, ‘“‘ That is true, but is not the toilette of a fashion- 
able beauty at least one-half of herself?” ay 

Munkacsy’s ‘Milton dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughters,’ 
fortunately for the Art-lovers of the United States, is destined to 
find a place in the Lenox Library. Many of the critics have pro- 
nounced this remarkable work to be the finest painting in the 
Exhibition. Its subject was well chosen, and the painter, not- 
withstanding the quiet domesticity of the scene, has contrived to 
lend to it an imposing and even solemn aspect. The figure of the 
blind poet is nobly conceived. On the stern features sits the rap- 
ture of inspiration, the words flow no longer from his lips, and the 
sightless eyes behold the glories of heaven, the terrors of hell, the 
ineffable loveliness of the earthly paradise. One daughter pauses, 
with uplifted pen, awaiting his next command; the other lingers 
beside the table, gazing on her father with affectionate interest, 
not unmixed with solicitude. The grave sobriety of the colouring 
accords well with the serious nature of the subject. Painted al- 
most wholly in varying tones of grey, the warmer, hues of the 
table-cover and the brightness of the fresh, fair faces of the two 
young girls alone relieve its prevailing neutral tints. 

M. Canon’s ‘Portrait of the Countess von Schoenborn’ has evi- 
dently been inspired by the school of Velasquez. The fair sitter 
is represented in an antique Spanish costume of black velvet and 
old point, her fair face turned towards the spectator, beneath the 


_ may be permitted to coin a word for the occasion. 


_as the cortége passes by. 
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shadow of a broad Spanish hat. A remarkably powerful work is 
this, painted with a dusky richness.of colour and breadth of exe- 
cution that recall some of the most famous portrait-painters among 
the old masters. M. Matejko’s fireworks on canvas are known to 
all the frequenters of the Sa/oms of the past few years. Despite 
his undoubted talent, he contrives to fatigue the eye by glaring 
and inharmonious combinations of colour, distributed over gigan- 
tic canvases that rival those of Horace Vernet in their colossal 
proportions. 

It is impossible to look upon the Art-exhibit of Germany as in 
any wise full or representative. Many works of exceptional merit 
figure therein, it is true, and there are but few of her great names 
that are not represented, but the greater works of her greatest 
artists do not figure in the catalogue. Shall we judge of Piloty’s 
powers, for instance, by the comparatively unimportant picture 
representing Wallenstein on his way to Egra, or, as it might fitly 
be called, ‘The Last Journey of Wallenstein?’ The painter has 
well seized the ominous character of the moment. The pale head 
of the doomed general appears between the red curtains of his 
litter. Two grave-diggers in the foreground pause to salute him 
In the distance the towers of Egra rise 
livid against the black background of a thunder-laden cloud. - An 
atmosphere of foreboding and of coming disaster pervades the 
scene. Knaus appears to better advantage with his ‘ Peasant 
Burial,’ ‘An Apt Scholar,’ and ‘A Good Stroke of Business.’ 
The first shows one of the tragedies of daily life, undemonstrative 
amid its pain, The pathos is indicated, it is scarcely expressed. 
“An Apt Scholar’ looks like a comic rendering of the story of 
Oliver Twist and Fagin. The old Jew, who is laying down the 
law to a red-headed urchin seated before him, finds indeed an apt 
pupil in the young rascal, who listens with eager and grinning ap- 
preciation to his master’s lessons. In ‘A Good Stroke of Busi- 
ness’ we see these lessons put into practice. It is the same red- 
headed young scamp who displays, with chuckling delight, the 
silver pieces in his shabby but well-filled purse, the fruits, doubt- 
less, of some nefarious but profitable transaction. Richter’s por- 
traits, and particularly that of the beautiful young German prin- 
cess, Elizabeth of Carolath-Beuthen, painted with a gigantic mas- 
tiff at her side, have attracted a good deal of attention; they are 
full-of vitality and expression. Menzel’s ‘ Forge,’ with its vast 
shaft of white-hot iron, its skilfully combined groups of workmen, 
and singular effects of light and shade, is a masterpiece in its way. 
Werner's ‘Conversation,’ though somewhat crude in colour, is a 
vigorous bit of what may be called Teutonic Meissonierism, if we 
A group of 
grenadiers, in the high-pointed, quaint, antique caps, rendered 
familiar to all theatre-goers by the head-gear of /7z¢z and his 
comrades in the ‘“‘Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,’’ lean over a 
garden-fence to joke and chat with two nurse-maids, one of whom 


_ turns her broad, good-natured, pleasant face away from the sol- 


diers and towards the spectator with every line in it twisted into 
an ecstatic grin. The grenadiers laugh beneath their helmets ; 


the scene is one of genuine if unrefined vivacity. The brilliant 


scarlet and red of the nurse-girls’ gowns, the glittering adjuncts 
of the uniforms, the many-coloured autumnal leaves that strew the 
ground, make up an assemblage of glaring though not inharmoni- 
ous tints. The execution is vigorous and careful, and the different 
faces are exceedingly well painted, and with great individuality of 
character. This power of reproducing individual physiognomy 
seems to be a very striking characteristic of the German artists. 
We find it in Leibl’s ‘ Peasants talking Politics,’ and also, though 
less powerfully expressed, in the ‘ Failure of a Savings-Bank,’ by 
M. Bockelmann. They do not seem to shrink from painting a 
sincerely ugly countenance if only that countenance be typical and 
expressive. The landscapes of the brothers Achenbaclf form no 
unimportant feature of the German exhibit, and the portraits of 
M. Lenbach, though somewhat too slight in execution, are very 
strong and expressive. 

The Art-school of Belgium is impressive by its qualities of sin- 
cere and careful execution. One seeks in vain among her pictures 
for any work recalling the dazzling 4/an of such a genius as For- 
tuny. Her art is serious, strong, and withal thoroughly national. 


_ The unimpressive features of the Flemish landscape, the wonder- 


ful antique architecture of the Belgian cities, the scenes and inci- 
dents of Flemish history, the pale-gold hair of the Flemish maid- 


ens, all find reproduction in these highly finished and vigorously 
conceived works. 

The prize-winner, M. Wavters, is still a young man, and his 
almost boyish appearance, as he came up to receive his medal on 
the day of the Féte des Recompenses, aroused much interest in his 
favour. His name already stands high among that small but gifted 
band of the artists of the present day that have devoted their 
talents and their study to important historical painting. His two 
larger works, ‘Mary of Burgundy imploring Mercy for her Coun- 
sellors,’ and ‘Mary of Burgundy taking the Oath to respect the 
Municipal Privileges of Brussels,’ are replete with serious qualities 
of composition and ¢echnzgue. His best and most striking work, 
however, and one that attracted a great deal of attention at the 
Paris Salon of a few years ago, is the ‘Madness of Hugo Van der 
Goes,’ now the property of the state. Still better known to the 
Parisian public are the works of MM. Willems and Alfred Stevens. 
The wonderful satin robes and velvet doublets of the former, who 
might have studied his art in the a¢e/zer of Mieris or of Terburg, 
and the marvellous qualities of colour of the latter, are familiar to 
all the Art-lovers of Paris. But while Willems is assimilated by 
his choice of subjects and the character of his art to the ancient 
Flemish masters, Stevens is essentially and exquisitely Parisian. 
His pencil lingers lovingly on the details of modern costume; he 
delights in reproducing the frills and furbelows wherewith a pretty 
and fashionable woman contrives to make herself look all the pret- 
tier ; and withal, such delicious effects of colour, delicate and yet 
glowing with a velvety richness that recalls the tints on the wing of 
a tropical butterfly! Two of his pictures in the Exhibition were 
painted almost wholly in neutral tints. One, a panel for one of 
the doors of the Royal Palace at Brussels, represented Autumn, 
and showed a sad-faced ladyin a russet dress, walking amid the fa- 
ding flowers and falling leaves of October. The other was a full- 
length portrait of a boy in grey velvet, with his dog by his side 
—the prevailing tones of the latter picture being greys, while those 
of the former were browns. But in both instances the supreme 
sense of colour of the artist prevented any impression of coldness 
or of hardness. The flowers and fruits of M. Robie are also in- 
stinct with colour, though none of his works at the Exhibition 
equalled in that respect his ‘Roses and Raspberries,’ and ‘The 
Vine,’ now owned by the Royal Museum at Brussels. M. Bau- 
gniet’s ‘Fourth of July, 1876,’ showing a group of graceful young 
girls in the act of wreathing the portrait of Washington with 
flowers, is replete with all the delicate and refined charm where- 
with this accomplished artist reproduces the grace and innocence 
of girlhood. M. Cluysenaar’s ‘Canossa, 1077,’ represents the 
submission of the Emperor Henry of Germany before the Pope. 
Something of the spirit of modern Prussia breathes from the 
figure of the mail-clad baron at the left of the picture: he looks on 
in silent indignation at the degradation of his sovereign. The 
picture is very strong both in drawing and composition, but the 
figure of the Pope lacks dignity, and more splendour of detail 
would have been appropriate to the solemnity of the ceremonial. 
The marines of M. Clays and the landscapes of M. de Cock are 
well known to all Art-students. M. Verhas paints children de- 
lightfully. His picture entitled ‘The Inundation,’ which repre- 
sents a solemn-looking little girl in the act of watering, with a 
gigantic watering-pot, a tall plant placed upon a chair, and de- 
luging both chair and floor in the process, is a charming and admi- 
rably painted work. 

From Holland, the home of Rembrandt, we have but little that 
would argue a revival of his greatness in the immediate future. 
The Dutch artists have less imagination than have their Flemish 
contemporaries. They paint landscapes with calm and sincerity, 
and also not without sentiment. They have not many figure- 
painters—the most remarkable being, probably, MM. Van Haa- 
nen and Israels. Nor let us forget to signalise in this department 
a wonderfully bright little picture by M. Boks, entitled ‘Corpus 
Delicti.” The scene is a handsome but soberly furnished drawing- 
room. On the centre-table lies—incongruous element amid the 
surrounding elegance—-the #éfz of a soldier. The grave master 
of the household and his maiden sister have just discovered this 
shocking object, and have called their servants together to inquire 
into how it got there. The old lady, her face distorted with hor- 
ror, tugs wildly at the bell. Her brother sits in an arm-chair, and 
points in a rage at the offending cap. In front of him the ser- 
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vants, three in number, are drawn up in line and protest their in- 
nocence—nay, more, their ignorance. The cook, with arms akim- 
bo, is violent in her asseverations. The valet de chamoére, in his 
white apron, rubs his hands softly together, while glancing side- 
ways at the real culprit, a pretty chambermaid, who has guilt as 
well as affright written in every line of her features and on every 
finger of her outspread hands. Apart from an undue prevalence 
of yellow in the colouring, the execution of this little picture left 
nothing to be desired. It was placarded as sold before the Exhi- 
bition had been opened two weeks. 


+ 


We cannot close these last and necessarily imperfect remarks 
on the Art-department of the Paris Exhibition, without, mention- 
ing the very remarkable picture of ‘The Body of Charles XII. 
borne by his Officers across the Norwegian Frontier,’ by M. Ce- 
derstrom, in the Swedish section. And among the artists of 
Switzerland, M. Simon Durand is especially remarkable by the 
force and finish of his talent. His ‘ Mariage 4 la Mairie,’ the gem 
of one of the recent Sa/ons, is also the gem of the Swiss sec- 
tion. 

Lucy H. HOOPER. 


NOTES. 


0 


OSTON.—The principal Art event of the past month has been the 
exhibition of the Harvard Art Club, at Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 
The collection displayed was notable rather for quality than numbers ; 
and its chief significance was its illustration of the new system of Art- 
teaching at Harvard College. The paintings and drawings exhibited were 
the beginning of a series being formed at the university ; the scheme of 
instruction illustrated is to be, according to the announcement, “derived 
from the principles and methods of the classic schools.” A nearer idea 
of the system may, perhaps, be had, by the further statement that “the 
only perfect method of representing the aspects of natural things, on a 
flat plane, is a finished picture, which affords the utmost attainable 
means of expressing every visible quality. The difficulties involved in 
the finished painting must be separated and arranged in proper order 
for rudimentary practice.” The collection just displayed comprised 
eighty-five pieces ; eighteen classed as “‘ studies, and fac-similes from the 
examples of the works of Florence and Venice,” and the rest, as “ fac- 
similes and original studies to be used as exercises in drawing.” Forty- 
six of the paintings and drawings were executed by Charles H. Moore, 
the originator of the scheme ; five were by Mr. Ruskin, and three were 
copies from him ; two were by E. Burne Jones; five by A. Goodwin ; 
and six were copies from drawings of Turner and William Ward. 
Among the examples illustrated by the collection were those of Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli, Tintoretto, Lippi, Carpaccio, Bellini, Titian, Turner, 
Ruskin, Gaddi, and Giottino. There were also specimens of Egyptian 
tomb-painting, of architectural drawing to display effects of colour and 
chiaro-oscuro, studies of draperies, and chalk-drawings, etchings, engra- 
vings, and photographs. . . . The Harvard Art Society proposes to hold 
a “ Ruskin Exhibition,” in which that artist’s style will be illustrated by 
originals and copies. .. . The Boston Art Club (which has ‘reélected 
Charles C. Perkins as its President) has appointed a committee to con- 
fer with other Art associations, with a view to holding, in the near 
future, a general exhibition of contemporary art in Boston every year ; 
thus establishing in Buston the principle carried out in New York by 
the National Academy. 


A LANDSCAPE BY TURNER has made its appearance in New York 
City, and the event is very noteworthy. ‘Conway Castle’ is its title, 
and Mr. Thomas Moran, the artist, is its owner. It came into his pos- 
session in this wise: Mr. R. W. Gilder, of Scribner's Magazine, re- 
ceived a few weeks ago an advertisement for that periodical that read 
as follows: “For sale, an important picture by- Turner, the famous 
English painter. For particulars and price, address J. B., P.O. box 
146, Hammonton, N. J.” He at once wrote to Mr. Moran asking him 
if this might not be the painting of which he had often heard Mr. 
Moran speak; for Mr. Moran knew that an old friend, John Butterton, 
had once brought to this country a landscape by the great painter which 
both he and Butterton had admired in England twenty-five years ago. 
The initials “J. B.” immediately suggested Buttterton’s name to Mr, 
Moran, and the latter resolved to go forthwith to Hammonton, a small 
village in Atlantic County, New Jersey, and see the work for himself. 
He went prepared to buy it; on arriving, he recognised it as the work 
that he had taken so much pleasure in a quarter of a century ago; 
he bought it, brought it to his home in Newark, New Jersey, cleaned 
it, and is now exhibiting it to his friends and others in New York. It 
is described as follows: “ In the centre are the town and castle of Con- 
way at the base of a high mountain, above which, to the right, are 
white cumulus clouds, backed by white cirrus clouds. Below them the 
arc of a rainbow is seen through some rain, while a coach-and-four are 
about to cross the river that flows in front of the castle. The light is 
just breaking out after the storm, illuminating the whole middle of the 
picture, and resting on the castle and partly on the mountain, The 
wooded foreground is in autumnal hues. It presents four cows, a shep- 


On the extreme left are yellowish- 
brown and brownish-green trees. The composition is very simple, and 
so-is the arrangement of light and shade. The spectator is supposed to 
stand on the east side of the Conway River, and at his extreme right are 
glimpses of the Irish Sea. The canvas is three feet eight inches high, 
and four feet eight inches long.” Lovers of Art are to be congratulated 
upon the resuscitation of a worthy specimen of Turner’s poetry and 
skill in his first and perhaps best period. Americans who have judged 
this master only by means of the~celebrated and fantastic ‘ Slave-Ship,’ 
will perhaps be disappointed at its quietude and sobriety ; while Ameri- 
cans who have studied Turner in Europe, especially in the masterpieces 
of the London National Gallery, will not be inclined to consider it the 
equal of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ nor of the ‘ Fishing-Boats going 
to the Wreck.’ 
however, it does partake of the chief characteristics of the former 
work; and (what is even more pleasant to speak of) in its fine state of 
preservation it is a striking contrast to the ‘Lake of Geneva’ which, 
painted when Turner was making all kinds of experiments on the can- 
vases that he sold, is now little else than a splendid ruin. ~ 


herd and sheep, and four figures. 


NEw PICTURES IN THE GALLERIES.—Among the latest accessories to 
Mr; Avery’s gallery is an excellent scene on the Normandy coast by 
Otto von Tholen, a young Hungarian, which reminds one instantly of 
Mr. Sargeant’s ‘ Fishing at Cancale,’ in the first exhibition of the New 
York Society of American Artists. The foreground figures of a lady 
and two or three children are pleasing in lines and in tints, but the charm 
of the work is in its humid, soft atmospheric effects and its fine marine 
qualities. The artist’s neat, clear, almost dainty execution is especially 
noticeable, and the scene is one to linger in the memory. Bokelmann’s 
‘Broken Bank,’ a commendable example of the Ditsseldorf style, shows 
us the faces of scores of disappointed depositors coming down the steps 
of a savings-bank, and grouped along the pavement in front of it, each 
face being a distinct and interesting study of character, and the tex- 
tures of the garments, especially of the various kinds of furs in hat, 
mantle, and overcoat, being admirably rendered, while the unity of the 
presentation has been happily preserved. There is a strong picture of 
sheep by Braith, of Munich, who reproduces some of the best traits of 
Ziigel, and is miles away from the superficial and shoppy prettiness of 
Verboeckhoven. In Mr. Knoedler’s gallery is a noble Jules Breton— 
his ‘La Fileuse,’ painted in 1872, and recently a part of a private col- 
lection in Philadelphia. It is a picture for artists to admire. The 
modelling of the industrious Brittany girl, seated not far from the sea- 
shore, is noble in the extreme ; her uplifted left arm is masterly in gra- 
dations and in drawing ; while the waves behind her are charming in 
colour, in weight, and in movement. The expression of the face per- 
haps leans a trifle toward the morose, but that matters not ; it is the 
expression of the picture as a whole that tells. There is much to excite 
thought and to praise vigorously. Mr. Schaus has received Benjamin 
Constant’s ‘Thirst ; Prisoners in Morocco,’ a large work, which obtained 
a second medal in the last Sa/onx, Five prisoners, able-bodied men, on 
their way“across the desert, in charge of a mounted officer and his sub- 
altern, have reached a small, narrow stream that courses on the sand. 
Chained by the hands to one another, they prostrate themselves, two or 
three of them at full length, and drink eagerly of the water, while the 
officer looks on with mingled hatred and contempt. The subject is 
almost repulsive in its relentless realism. Near by is 3ne of the finest 
Corots in this country—‘ The Bathers’ it is called ; two women and a 
child, knee-deep in a brook, protected by lordly trees from the early 
afternoon sun, which quickens the grey cirrus and cumulus clouds: stand 
thirty’feet away, and the luminous richness and amplitude of the scene 
will fascinate you. The picture is one of thirteen in the late cele- 
brated Faure collection in Paris, ; 


In extreme delicacy of workmanship and conception, — 
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Address HENRY W. QUIN, Advertising Department, at D. Appleton & Co.’s, B49 & BB1 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & 
CO., 731 Broadway, will remove 
out February 1, 1879, to 19 Union 
jware. During January they will 
‘sell their stock of CHINA, GLASS, 
PAIENCES, etc, at GREATLY 
me eeD PRICES. 


Gilman Collamore & Co., 
731 BROADWAY. 


The Best Advertising Brediwns. 


Appletons’ Journal, 
The Popular Science Monthly, 
‘The New York Medical Journal, 
The Art Journal, 
Appletons’ Railway Guide. 


} Advertising Department, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


o- Made Ladies can make their own Turkish Rugs, 

ore 4 _ by drawing in Rags, Yarn, etc., into one of 

kish our Stamped Burlap Patterns. Easy and 

: inating work. Large sample, with hook 
8. 1 


and full directions, sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of $1. Send Stamp for 
ular, Instruction free at our salesroom. 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN CoO.,. 
339 Stxth Ave., N.Y. ~-“ Over Blucxome's.” 


“An Important Book for Stock-Bresers 
_ STOCK-BREEDING : 


actical Treatise on the Application of the 
_ Laws of Development and Heredity to the 
a Improvement and Breeding of 

ie Domestic Animais. 


ty Mires, M. D., late Professor of Agriculture in the 
A Sead Agricultural College. 1rvol., x2mo. Cloth. 
‘With Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

oe 1 : 

sale by all booksellers; or mailed, post-paid, to any ad- 
the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pusuisuers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


IMPERIAL CARDS 


SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN, 
BY ROCK WOOD, 

17 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 
Mr. Rockwood gives personal atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters, from 9 to 4 
o'clock daily. —. 

SPECIAL SKY-LIGHT ring Paintin, 
PR ite and Brica Brac, mires vad 


AMERICAN PAINTERS: 


Biographical Sketches of Fifty 
American Artists, 


EIGHTY-THREE EXAMPLES OF THEIR WORKS, 


Engraved on Wood in a perfect manner. 


The painters represented in this work are as follows: 


Church, Hunt, J. H. Beard, 

Innes, Whittredge, W. H. Beard, 

Huntington, W. Hart, Porter, 

Page, J. M. Hart, G. L. Brown, 

Sanford Gifford, McEntee, Appleton Brown, 

| Swain Gifford, Colman, Cropsey, 

Durand, Hicks, Casilear, 

R. W. Weir, Winslow Homer, E. Johnson, 

W. T. Richards, De Haas, Shirlaw, 

T. Moran, J. G. Brown, Chase, 

P. Moran, Wyant, Bricher, 

Perry, Wood, Robbins, 

Bellows, Bristol, Wilmarth, 

Shattuck, Reinhart, Eaton, 

Miller, Bridgman, Guy, 

J. F. Weir, Bierstadt, Quartley, 
Hopkinson Smith, Meeker. 


The publishers feel justified in saying that the contemporaneous 


-art of no country has ever been so adequately represented in a 


single volume as our American Painters are in this work, while 
the engravings are equal in execution to the finest examples of 
wood-engraving produced here or abroad. 


Quarto; cloth, extra gilt, price, $7.00; full morocco, $13.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JEURNETT’S 
COLOGNE. 


Unrivalled in Richness and 
Delicacy of Perfume. 


In Quarter and Half Pints, Pints 
and Quarts. 


fo) 


fy 


Highest Awards at the Centennial Expesi- 
tion, at Louisville, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 


The Awards were given for “‘ts vich- 
ness, delicacy, and care in compounding,” 
confirming the opinion of the best judges, 
that it is seperior to any foreign or 
domestic. 


For sale by Park & TitrorD, ACKER, 
Merratt & Conpit, B. Attman & Co., 
 Jounston Bros. & Co., R. H. Macy & 
Co., Frep’k Lorser & Co, 


5 


TEREMOUUSTUED era ciejssoin's ki ajais wine's Canoes iea tative 1839. 


FREDERICK & FIELD, 
Manufacturers of Granite Monuments 


And all Descriptions of Fixe Cemetery Work, from Light, 
Medium, and Dark Blue Quincy, and all other Varieties of 
New England Granite. Zstimates and Designs furnished, 


Quarries and Office...------+..--:000+ at Quincy, Mass. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, and 54 
Murray St., New York. 


Established since 1835. 


French and English China 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CrysTAL TABLE AND FANcY 
GLASSWARE, 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain. Art Pottery, Bronzes, and 
Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China, 


Prices very moderate. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & CO., 


S80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, ‘Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 
examination. Prices Moderate. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. 


With One Hundred and Three Views of Streets, Build- 
ings, etc., in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity. 


This is an entirely new edition of this pictorial guide to New 
York City, containing forty-two new illustrations (total, 103), and 
twenty-additional pages. 4to. Paper cover, price, €0 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A WOMAN. 


From the French of OCTAVE FEUILLET, author of 
«The Romance of a Poor Young Man.” 1 vol., 
16mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Forming No. 16 of Appletons’ “ Collection of For- 
eign Authors.” : 


“Tt is almost altogether a novel of sentiment; but told with 
that amazing cleverness of which M. Feuillet is a master. The 
play of passion and feeling furnishes as much or more interest 
than the most exciting plot.” —7he Natron. 

D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 55x Broapway, New York. 
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THE MODEL MAGAZINE. 


A combination of the entertaining, the useful, and the 
beautiful, with fine Art Engravings and Oil 
Pictures in each number worth more 
than tts cost. 


DEMOREST’S 


Monthly Magazine 


SURPASSES ALL FORMER ISSUES IN 
BRILLIANCY, VARIETY, AND AR- 
TISTIC EXCELLENCE. 


It is the largest in form, the largest in circulation, 
and the best in everything that makes a magazine de- 
sirable ; comprising entertaining Literature, Fine Illus- 
trations, Music, Floriculture, Architecture, Household 
Matters, Reliable Fashions, and Full-size Patterns, 
with other rare and beautiful novelties calculated to 
improve the taste, and make home attractive and happy. 
Single copies, 25 cents; yearly, $3.00: with choice 
from splendid premiums.—The London Times says of 
‘Demorest’'s Monthly Magazine; ‘*Got up in America, 
where it has enormous sales, the most remarkable 
work of the class that has ever been published, and 
combines the attractions of several English magazines.” 
—The American Bookseller says: ‘‘ There are none of 
our monthlies in which the beautiful and the useful, 
pleasure and profit, fashion and literature, are so fully 
presented as in Demorest’s.”” 


MORE THAN EXTRAORDINARY !—A choice 
of double premiums for 1879. The beautiful and high- 
ly prized Oil Pictures ‘*The Lion’s Bride,” 15 x 21 
inches; ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” 15 x 21 inches; ‘‘ Old Oaken 
Bucket,” 17x 26 inches; ‘* After the Storm,” 16 x 26 
inches; or, ‘Captive Child,” 17x26 inches. A se- 
lection of any two of these pictures to each subscriber 
at $3.00; 50 cents extra for transportation; ora se- 
lection from twenty other useful and valuable articles. 
Subscriptions can commence with any month. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


AMERICAN GALAXY AT PARIS. 


“4 DEMOREST’S + 


LOSHION PATTERNS 
j AND DRESS MODES. 
MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY. 


All America knows the name of Demorest, and there are 
few names more thoroughly adopted as ‘‘ household words.”’ 
During the years in which Madame Demorest has been de- 
voted to the service and advancement of the women of 
America, there is no one who has done more for her sex than 
has Mme. Demorest. She has no superior as an originator 
and delineator of fashions, and her influence and power are felt 
and acknowledged, not by hundreds or thousands, but b 
millions of her fair countrywomen. Nor is it on this 
side of the water alone that she and Mr. Demorest with 
his numerous and valuable publications are known. The 
Demorest establishments in both London and Paris are 
extensive, and conducted upon the same general principles of 
enterprise, taste and thorough ability, that govern the home 
establishment and its many American branches. Of the won- 
derful successes made by this enterprising couple, a New 
York journal pointedly says :—‘‘One of the most popular and 
useful enterprises of the present age is the extraordinary 
magnitude of the paper pattern business, as developed by the 
Demorest House in Paris and America, and just now ina full 
tide of success in England and other parts of the world. No 
other article of merchandise illustrates so fully the progress 
of the useful and the beautiful among the people. The con- 
venience, accuracy, variety and utility of paper patterns for 
ladies’ and children’s dress, as furnished by this pioneer 
house, is perfectly marvelous, and must be seen to be appre- 
ciated.” The general business of this house employs a large 
force of women as clerks and pattern cutters, and the civil 
service ’’ idea is thoroughly carried out in every department. 
The ever reliable patterns made here have proven boons not 
only to the women of this country, of England and France, 
but as well to those of Germany, South America, Mexico, 
Cuba, Australia, and the isles of the Pacific, and the Demo- 
rests have done more to break up the institutions of Utah, by 
the simple introduction of thei: fashion plates and patterns, 
than has been accomplished by the whole force of the Goy- 
ernment, since Brigham sat down by the salt waters. The 
Paris display was characteristic, original, complete, and won 
the highest medal offered for such exhibits. The chief em- 
or is located at No. 17 East Fourteenth Street, between 
ifth Avenue and Broadway, N.Y. Its agencies are—every 


where,—Yournal of Commerce, Boston. 


HEALTH PRIMERS. — 


EDITED BY 


J. LANGDON DOWN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
HENRY POWER, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

J. MORTIMER-GRANVILLE, M. D. 
JOHN TWEEDY, F.R.C.S. 


Though it is of the greatest importance that books upon health should be in the highest degree 
worthy, it is notorious that most of the cheap and popular kind are mere crude compilations of incomp 
persons, and are often misleading and injurious. Impressed by these considerations, several emineat n 
and scientific men of London have combined to prepare a series of HEALTH PRIMERS of a character 
shall be entitled to the fullest confidence. They are to be brief, simple, and elementary in statement, fil 
with substantial and useful information suitable for the guidance of grown-up people. Each primer will 
written by a gentleman specially competent to treat his subject, while the critical supervision of the books 
in the hands of a committee who will act as editors, j 

As these little books are produced by English authors, they are naturally based very much upon 
experience, but it matters little whence illustrations upon such subjects are drawn, because the essential ec 
ditions of avoiding disease and preserving health are to a great degree everywhere the same. _ 
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NOW READY: 


y 


is 


EXERCISE AND TRAINING. 


By C. H. ROLFE, M. D.. 


II 


ALCOHOL: Its Use and Abuse. 
By W. 8. GREENFIELD, M. D. 


To be followed rapidly by 


PREMATURE DEATH: Its Promotion or Prevention. 
THE HOUSE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCES IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
BATHS AND BATHING. 

THE HEART AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 

THE HEAD. 

CLOTHING AND DREss, 


WATER. 

THE SKIN AND ITS TROUBLES. 

FATIGUE AND PAIN. 

THE EAR AND HEARING. 

THE EYE AND VISION. 

TEMPERATURE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


In square 16mo volumes, cloth, price, 40 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


f 5: 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New be 4 


D. Appleton & Co. have just published : 


The Speaking Telephone, 


Electric Light, and other recent Electrical Inventions. By Grorcr S. PRESCOTT. 
200 additional pages, including illustrated descriptions of all of Edison’s inventions. 
214 Illustrations. Cloth, price, $4.00. - 


New edition, w . 
8vo, 616~pagi i 


Il, 


Tales from the German of Paul Heyse. 


Forming Number 15 of Appletons’ ‘Collection of Foreign Authors.” 
$1.00. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, 
y / i 

The publication of this volume and the recent translation of ‘In Paradise,” his latest novel, open to Eng: 
lish readers both classes of works by which Paul Heyse has won his position in contemporary German lite 


ture. His stories are noted for their force and exquisite art. 


Ill. 


My Guardian. 
A Novel. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


“Interest well sustained; character sketches and the dialogue in some parts are excellent.”— 
Atheneum. P 


With Illustrations. 12mo. Paper, price, 60 cents. 


IV. : 


Appletons’ Hand-book of Winter Resorts: 


For Tourists and Invalids, with Principal Routes of Travel. New edition, revised for winter of 1878- 
*79. With Maps and Illustrations. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, on 
ceipt of price. : 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. | 


Pa ' THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR 1879 


__ THE ART JOURNAL contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons interested in PAINTIN 
ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or DESIGNING in any of its branches. It is a record of 
Progress in the Arts; it affords instruction to amateurs and students; it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions ; it gives examples of what 
is doing in Europe and America in the different arts; it is a choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both ce and wood 
Among its varied features for the year 1879 will be the following: ¢ « 


G, SCULPTURE, 


ARE AOE IN, AMERICAN FORTRY.—tiom dings by. Atmiaron Dhow ngaved by 4 V5. Avonony Text by Mi Lacy Lato, Thi see 
f : : st wood ever given to the ic. ill i 
a described by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and other of our distinguished oats: Ree ee ee 


é L MESTIC ARCHITECTURE.—A series of papers is in preparation giving instruction in and designs for the erection of rural cottages, suburban villas, etc. 


i CORATIVE ART.—Papers designed to give instruction in the principles of DECORATIVE ART, in the application of natural forms to ornamentation, with designs 
¥ for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


AMERICAN INTERIORS.—tilustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, engraved in the best manner possible. 
i AMERICAN PAINTERS —Examples of the current productions of AMERICAN ARTISTS will be frequently given, engraved in an artistic manner. 


} BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PAINTERS.—Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of leading artists abroad, will continue to be given. 


EEL ENGRAVINGS.—kach number contains three Steel Engravings, in many instances a single plate being worth more than the price of the number. The 
steel engravings consist of examples of BRITISH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, Subjects in Sculpture are also given. 


OTHER FEATURES.—tiustrations of AMERICAN and Forricn ARt-MANUFACTURES; Views of new CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, and MoNUMENTS; Papers on the 
Industries connected with the Arts; Intelligence in all things pertaining to the progress of Art, at home and abroad. 


Nothing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art Periodicals in the world. Printing, paper, and 
| neral get-up, are of the best character, such as to win the commendation of all critics. 


THE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the LONDON ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right of which, for Canada and the 


United States, has been purchased by the publishers), with additions relating to American Art and American topics. The proprietors give notice 

_ that some of the steel plates and illustrations appearing in the LONDON ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted in this country, and that, con- 
squently, the importation and sale of the English issue are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 

7) Published monthly. Sold only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine Dollars per Annum, in ad- 

_ vance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 651 Broadway, New York. 


f AGENCIES: 6 Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; roo State St., Albany; 42 
State St., Rochester ; 61 Washington St., Chicago; 32014 North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


SINT ras OES GE Se PARTS, AT FIFTY CHENTS BACHE. 


HE TURNER GALLERY. 


A SERIES OF 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ENGRAVINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, RB. A. 


_ Turner, the world-renowned English painter, is not only acknowledged to be the greatest landscape-painter England has 

woduced, but he is, by general consent, placed next to, if not by the side of, Claude Lorraine, the most distinguished of the 
great Continental masters in landscape-art. Turner’s paintings being remarkable for breadth of effect and of shadow, and 
brilliant representation of light, are peculiarly adapted for engraving. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although the most vivid 
Slorist of modern times, no painter’s works are so susceptible of reproduction by the graver. This fact is conceded by all 
es; and this is peculiarly fortunate, inasmuch as, by a careless choice of material, the colors of many of his paintings are 
dergoing rapid deterioration. The admirable adaptability of Turner’s paintings for the purpose has led the very best engravers 
reproduce them, and, as a result, the most brilliant, imaginative, and inspiring works of recent times are brought within the 
ach of the general public. The task has not been a slight one: few are aware of the time and expense involved in the pro- 
duction of one steel plate; but, when, as in the present case, the engravings number one hundred and twenty, and are pro- 
duced with a faithfulness, skill, and beauty, unexcelled in the art, the undertaking has been one of no little magnitude. The 
bjoined list, which includes the names of the most celebrated and accomplished engravers of Great Britain, indicates not only 
€ extent of the work, but gives assurance of the excellence of its artistic character. 


LIST. OF ENGRAVERS. 


oy. B ALLEN, W. CHAPMAN. W. B. COOKE. T. A. PRIOR. J. T. WILLMORE, A.R. A. 
) J. C. ARMYTAGE. J}. “COUSEN. E. GOODALL. W. RICHARDSON. R. WALLIS, A. R.A. 

. E,. BRANDARD. C. COUSEN. CH. JEENS. Ber STOECKS. (Ry As. Ete., te. 
_ §. BRADSHAW. Ey CHALLIS. . W. MILLER. Cc. W. SHARPE. 


_ Each plate is accompanied by historical and critical remarks, compiled from authentic sources, so that the whole affords a most 
uctive guide to the study of Turner’s unrivaled pictures. 


(@& CAUTION TO SUBSGRIBERS.—Subscribers are particularly cautioned against giving up their Numbers to bind to irresponsible 
rsons. A printed form of receipt, bearing the name of D. APPLETON & CO., and properly signed, should IN ALL CASES be required. 
@ will not be responsible for the return of the books unless the party who owns the books holds such a receipt. Offers of unusually cheap bind- 


gs should be regarded with extreme suspicion, as designing persons sometimes use such pretenses to cover Sraudulent intentions. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION.—The work will be printed on fine Imperial Quarto paper, and completed in Forty Parts, 


‘* 


ats each. Each part will contain Three Steel Engravings, with accompanying letter-press descriptive of each picture. It is 
d to issue two parts each month, until the work is completed. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


FOR 1879. 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Wiru the number for January, 1879, THE PopuLar SciENCcE 
Montuty will be permanently enlarged to 144 pages, without in- 
crease of price. 

The contents of the magazine will, as heretofore, consist of origi- 
nal scientific articles from eminent home and foreign writers, 
selections, falling within its scope, from the leading English periodi- 
cals, translations from foreign languages, synopses of important 
scientific papers, and notes of the progress of science throughout 
the world. 

Thirteen volumes of THE Poputar Science Montuty have 
now appeared, containing the largest amount of varied and valu- 
able mental work to be found within equal limits in any periodical in 
any country. Its plan has been cordially and universally approved 
by the most intelligent classes of the community. Its scope and 
influence will be increased by its enlargement, so as to make it 
the completest reflection of the scientific and philosophical progress 
of the age that can be anywhere obtained. The Monruty will 
represent the course of contemporary thought on subjects of leading 
interest, preserve its best results, and form a comprehensive and 
independent library of popular science, especially suited to the 
wants of non-scientific people. 


Terms: Five dollars per annum, postage prepaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States; or, fifty cents per number. THE 
Poputar Science Monruty and AppLetons’ JouRNAL, together, 
$7.00 per annum, postage prepaid. Subscriptions may begin at 
any time. A new volume began with November number. 


D, APPLETON & CO., PustisHERs, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


A New and Valuable Work for the Practical Mechanic and Engineer. 


APPLETONS’ 


Cyclopaedia of Applied Mechanics, 


A Dictionary of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanical Arts. 
Illustrated by 5,000 Engravings. 


Edited by PARK BENJAMIN, Ph. D. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

T. A. Epison, Ph. D. Lieut. A. A. Boyp, U. S. N. 
Ricuarp H. Bust, C. E. ALEXANDER L. Ho ey, C, E. 
SAMUEL WEBEER, C. E. CoLEeMAN SELLERS, M. E, 
Professor DE Votson Woop. Professor C. W. MacCorp. 
Cuares E. Emery, C. E. Irvinc M. Scott, Esq. 

osHuA Rosez, M. E. F, H. McDowett, E. M. 

IERRE DE P, Ricketts, Ph. D. H. A. Mort, Jr., Ph. D. 
Hon. Orestes CLEVELAND, W. H. Payne, C. E. 
T. I’. Krajewski, C. E. Grorce H. Benjamin, M. D. 
S. W. Green, Esq. THERON SKEEL, C. E. 
hepa Birk InBINE, C. E. Wiuram Kent, M. E. 

ENRY L, Brevoorrt, C. E, ¥F. T, Tuurston, C. E. 


AppLetons’ CycLop“pia or AppLieED Mecuanics of 1879 is a 
new work, and not a revision of the former Dictionary of Mechan- 
ics of 1850. It aims to present the best and latest American prac- 
tice in the mechanical arts, and to compare the same with that of 
other nations. It also exhibits the extent to which American in- 
vention and discovery have contributed to the world’s progress 
during the last quarter-century. Its production is deemed timely 
in view of the existing popular interest in the labors of the me- 
chanic and inventor which has been awakened by the great [nter- 
national Expositions of the last decade, and by the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by American inventors during the past three years. 


The Contributors to the Work.—The contributors 
whose names are given above number many of the most eminent 
American mechanical experts and engineers. Several of their 
contributions contain the results of original research and thought, 
never before published. Their efforts have in all cases tended to 
simplify the subjects treated, to avoid technicalities, and so to ren- 
der all that is presented easily understood by the general reader as 
well as by the mechanical student. Examples are appended to all 
rules, explanations to all tables, and in such matters as the uses of 
tools and management of machines the instructions are unusually 
minute and accurate. : 


Conditions of Publication. 


This work will be published in semi-monthly parts, at Fifty 
Cents each, payable on delivery; the carrier not being allowed to 
give credit or receive money in advance. 

The work will be fully completed in Twenty-four Parts. Sub- 
scriptions received only for the entire work. Subscribers removing, 
or not being regularly supplied, will please address the Publishers, 
by mail or otherwise. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broapway, New York. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Fixtures, Fine Bronze »* Marble Glocks, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, Erc, 


We respectfully announce that we are prepared to manufacture and offer for sale 
varied and elegant patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—long established ané 1 


a 


favorably known to the public—who, having discontinued manufacturing, have transferred 
that portion of their business to us. pee 6 Ti ‘ 

Thankful for patronage generously bestowed, we solicit its continuance. We coré ally 
invite those interested in INDUSTRIAL ART-WORK to visit our establishment and fi rely 


examine a display of goods in our line not equaled elsewhere in the world. ~ : 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


fh 


Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 13th Street, near Union Square, NEW YORK. 


““BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY.””—W. Y. Times. 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as Prof, Max Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. 
stone, James A, Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, Prof, Tynd 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Frances Power Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Thackeray, Miss Mulock, George MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. £ 
ander, Thomas Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, W. W. Story, Turguenief, Ru 
Tennyson, Browning, and many others, are represented in the pages of j 


“<a 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE@ 


In 1879, Tue Livine AcE enters upon its thirty-sixth year, “Tt is incomparable in the richness, variety, and worth of its artick 
admittedly unrivaled and continuously successful, During the EEN ey magazines in the amount of matter presented.” 
year it will furnish to its readers the productions of the most emi- ‘oT he choleestaiteratose of the day.°—New York Tribune. 
nent authors, aboveemamed and many others; 


u A 2 _ Mm “The best of all the eclectic publications, and the cheapest, Am 
embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Lead» that comes every week.”—The Advance, Chica; 


é 4 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an amount tion Sen fen Cine and fountain of entertainment and 
s Cae I “It affcrds the best, the c n x 
Unapproached by any other Periodical abrenst ith thepvceretcorthoogh nal tephesee == Pla. Neh 
A a te ., * With it alone a yeader may Jairly keep up with all that is important 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter literature, history, politics, an science of the Gay.”—The Methedet, New 
of the day, from the pens of the foremost Kssayists, ae ablest Ge the aie enterrainiae eur the finest pcetry 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, Site ta the oly compllstien (Dat pecrente lh « celitactaleteastah 
representing every department of knowledge and progress. as well as freshness, a literature embracing the productions of the ablest 
Tue Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giving more than living. It is indispensable to every one who desires a thorough com f 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND ate ade atte id Olenotel ayaa ar oe ball ar acsinhl ¢ 
ie best and cheapest periodica merica.””—Jvange Churelma 
Toronto. : r. 
doxble-column octavo pages of reading-matter. yearly. It pre- ( {It has no equal in any country.”—Dhiladelyhia Dress. : 
sents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of i eybee to‘find n\place in every American howe,/>~_ News gre aaa 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /vee of postage. ‘ 
satisfactory completemess attempted by no other SS 
publication, the fet Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketch- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879 7 
es of ‘lravel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, To all new subscribers for 1879. will be sent grafts the si 
Historical, and Political information, from the entire body of numbers of 1878, containing with other valuable matter the 


parts of ‘‘Sir Gippir,” a new serial story of much interest 
The importance of THE Livinc-AGr to every American GEORGE MacBONALD, now appeating in THE 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- inc Acer from the author's advance-sheets. Other choice 
pilation of an indispensable current literature—zudispensable serials by distinguished authors are engaged and will spi 
because it embraces the productions of : appear. . 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS— Club-Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literetm 


Foreign Periodical Literature. 


is sufficiently indicated by the following _ “Possessed of THe Livinc AcE and one or other of 
OPINIONS: vivacious American menthlies, a subscriber will find himself Z 
Pe he Bee es = i 4 red sa command of the whole situation.”’—Phila. Evening Bulli 
Gr supplies a better compendium of current discussion, in- 3 th ic 
formation, and ovetioetew: and gives a greater amount and variety of read- $. Koei a pitied a Bs! beter ene. of abs. ee t C 
ing-matter which it is well worth while to read, than any other publication, 4.00 Monthhes (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) wil De sene 
.... It is simply indispensable.’’—Zoston Journal. a year, both post-paid ; or, for $9.50 Tue Living AcE and th 


“Tn it we find the hest prodnctions of the best writers upon all subjects St. Nicholas, or Appleions’ & 
ready to our hand.?”—Philadol hia Inquirer. is dl < tb shade 


The prince among magazines.””—New York Observer. Address LIVTTELL & GAY, Bostor im 


. 


= ro AKT JO ee AD FS 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


SCULPTORS’ 
TOOLS. 


F w. Devoe & Co.'s 


“CANVAS 
FOR ARTISTS: 


F.W. Devoe & Co,’s 
ARTISTS COLORS 


In TUBES. 


WATER 
COLORS, 
acd AND: MOIS?, 


60 JOHN ‘STREET. 


‘R. INE ‘woopcur AND PICTORIAL INKS. 
> @oLoRED Inks. ay 
“UTHOGRAPH AND PLATE INKS. 


rica, Picturesque Birops, and The Art Fours 
Our AAA an woodcut inky! 


2 i Raebories = orane aud Jane’ Directs, IN. 1.) < ee 
ARTISTS’ | MATERIALS 
y] 
SEs OF Boras WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND: VARNISHES,- 
Cor, FULTON & WILLIAM STs., NEW YORK. 


Fred’k Saunders, Jr., 
J, Seaver ia 


| Wow. Ready. . 


AD" T ABLES. SOCIAL ETIQUETTE OF NEW YORK. 


| Comrents: The Value of Etiquette — Introductions— Solicita- 
* tions—— Strangers in Lown—Débuts in® Society— Visiting, 
and Visiting-Cards-for Ladies—Card and’ Visiting-Customs 
for Genilemen—Morning Receptions. and Kettle-Drums— 
Giving and attending. Parties, Balls, and Germays—Din- 
her-giving ‘and Dining out—Breakfasts, Luncheons, .and 
Suppéts—Onera and: Theatre \Parties, Private. Theatricals, 
and) Musicales—Etiquette of Weddings—Christenings! and 
Birthdays'— Marriage ‘Anniversaries —New-V éar’s- Day in h 
New, York=Funeral Customs and Seasons of Mourning, ERLE 


THe STANDARD Amextcan BevEL Tape, sith the Combina- Eats & 18mo.,” Cloth, gilt edges, price, $1.00. 
hions, has received the unqualified bation of all the: | Teading Numbers of Pens, 048—14-130-606— 28-161. 
ee a wi ° * = ty 5 appro al ™ 0 ms Y 3. APPLETON & 00., Publishe TS, Ing Numbers OF Kens, it 33344128161 

ps ot Be eh Hay eal ne: PUREIBALS 549 & 551 Broapway, New Yore.| ALWAYS ASK FOR “ESTERBROOK’S.” 


Men ere i, Neal. 
SORK 
ql a) a wes 960 oe 


, Toh Street. 


ERS. INTHE cht ee 


te, aa oe 2 i | A Boas A M E RI C AN CVC LOPA:D I A. 
eer Ee NEW REVISED EDITION. 


\ Bntirely rewritten by the ablest writers on euery subject. Printed from new type, and 
illustrated with several thousund Engravings and Maps. 


; ‘This ‘CycLopmpra surpasses all other works in the fullness and ability of the articles relating to the United States; no other book 
contaitjs So many reliable biographies of the leading men of this and other nations; the best niinds' of the country have enriched its 
+ | pages, with the latest data, and the moseYe@@nt discoveries in manufactures, mechanics, and general science;, it is'a library in itself; it 
‘| is well printed, and’ in convenient‘form ; it'is:reliable, impartial, complete, thoroughly American, deeply interesting and instructive, and 
cheap. 


Bewween Grace Church aid AT, Stetrart’s, < 
oe New York. - 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING, 


<l"Iw Extra Ciota PS ead ee Sant ae Gy 6 DEL vol, 5-00 oo. | In Haury Russia, EXTRA GILT . > |. + per vol. » $8:00 
YoIn. Liprary LEATHER 2.0 20. ; ‘ In Furr Morocco, ANTIQUE, GILT EDGES. ; 10,00 


In HaLF TorRKEY Morocco g Be In Fury Russia’. : " > ‘ <8 10,00 


THAT-UNBECOMING VELLOWNESS which tinges 
the skin and whites of the eyes of bilious subjects, as well as 
the constipation, nausea; vertigo, furred appearance of the 


tongue, and dyspeptic symptoms which’ trouble them, is en- 


tively. and speedily removed by 


the pens tikes writers.) 2 
aplace i in the Journat, and descrip-— 
so ah gees will be given to articles 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


> which is moreover economic, convenient, and pleasant. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PAR WANIT YY FAITR. 


annum, in advance, postage pre- - 
subscribers in the’ United States, or 

to C: pada; or (ae cenrs Pperabins 
RNAT @ 


The world-wide reputable, old and reliable brands of Tobacco and Cigarettes have recetved 
the Hichest Award at the World's Fair, making 6 First-Prize Medals. 
HOLIDAY. PRESENTS.—The latest novelty and correct thing for Holidays, whist and 


dinner parties will be your monogram, name or initials beautifully lithographed ona special size 
878. of Vanity Farr Cigarettes. Price, $5.00 for a single order of five hundred, or at the rate of 


A 
3 12.00 perthousand, when four or more different monograms are. ordered, giving two hun 
. dred and, ft ty to each person. Be particular in. writing initials and shipping directions. 
a. our CATARRH CIGARETTES. ; WM, S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. ¥- 


r 


i 


“Dr. Geikie’s “ Life and Words of Christ” is in many respects an ae eae pee ge tis,the ‘most ats bn book we hav 
on any of the numerous works on this august ad ever Soutey in Ais coun- «Churchman, : 2 ‘a 
try.” — The Church eeiaat Review.” : 


‘This work is indispensable to students of the Gospel history,’ eee he 
British Quarterly Review. 


Bishop of Long Island. 


**A: great, and noble work, rich in fsbiod, isaalent and scholarly in Be a seis dis : agin 
style, earnestly devout in feeling. London Literary World. | awe think. Dr G if " 


‘The author gives a full account of the political and Social state of the | has added a new “pal 
Jews at the time of Christ; of their religious and domestic life, and of the | These ‘volumes ar 
customs, spirit, ecclesiastical system, and parties ofthe time. - In all of these . 
things Dr. Geikie’s work differs from Canon Farrar’s, and fitly supplements . | 
it.’—V. Y.. Evening Post. 


YS 

*‘ These fresh volumes, are, marked throughout by a humane and ‘devout -} most steady Boge or view 

spirit,,and the type of churchmanship which they represent and urge is posi- |" and he: struggles to mak 
tive, but not extreme. The work is sure to make for itself. a place: in popular the profound charact« 
literature.” —W, Y.. Times. ah up. out of these great 


rs 


Dr. Dexitzscnr, the Commentator. | 


“The book is of value, not merely. to the theological student or student of 4 Ieaaioth 
history, but ‘the family. It furnishes information which. every one should *pos-~ |. is .a beautiful. which 
sess, and which’ thoughtful people will be glad, to gain. from so' agreeable a | ‘circulation, to i 
teacher.” —Brshop BECKWITH, of Georgia. ~ brilliant styl 


‘If any one desires a reliable and intélligent’ guide in the study. of Shes ee £ heol Kairie Seminary 
Gospel history, he can not, we think, do better than take the graphic pages: 
of Dr. Geikie. ~The’ American edition is got up most elegantly; ‘the. binding — f 
is. very handsome, the paper good, the type large and clear, the engravings ‘| ‘is an’ ehijoyment to-exami e 
and maps are excellent. They are, indeed, two 9 sucen volumes,””—Zvan- | We feel sure we ¢ 
' gelical Churchman (Toronto). eam 


“T have never seen any Life. of our hore: hack a prot hed $0 
of sed @ wor. AUSTIN PHELYS, D. Dd. author of « “The St 


“*In every respect the “best Life of our Lord and Gayiote we have seen. a es SUK. ‘more thdeea eh 
Thoroughly eebecleel: pervaded by a deep devotional feeling and loying |, ‘Th » gleaners | oa ee 
reverence, scholarly in style, full of information and instruction, it can be read. niess. 
with profit in the family circle as a commentary on’ the Gospels; can be studied > 
by our students as.an encyclopedia of learning ; and’ will e found helpful bya 
our ministers in their preparations for the paler It is superior to all other | 
lives of Christ in every quality that should distinguish. such a work.”—Zhe | of every inister in our deno Ai 
Weekly Review (the organ of the English Presbyterian Church). eh Spey the de ire in at least a partial. ahs Gaieg 
3 An encyclopaedia upon the life aad times of Jesus Christ, but an encyclo- ck ss } t of indi ry anda 
peedia which has an organic unity, pulsating with. a true and devout spiritu- | Theslogic 1 
ality of thought and feeling. "Landon Christian World. 5 a Nig aede S heré. a ot grt ert ve 
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